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other Gold Medal Exhibit 
¢ 7 JERE’S our old friend, HL Control,” said Joe, the Super- 

- | intendent, to the General Manager, pointing out the 
Westinghouse Control Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
=xposition. “‘It has been such a good friend of ours, | wish 
I could invite it out and set up a dinner.” 

“You're talking, Joe,” said the General Manager, “‘the 
money and worry that control has saved us on our system is 
—well—what’s the use of talking about it. Neither of us 
would be away out here on this trip if the Westinghouse 
people hadn’t brought out the HL control that runs month 
after month without delay or failures. By the way, Joe, did 
you notice that nearly every car running out to the ee here 
in Frisco is equipped with good old reliable Westinghouse HL 
control and No. 306 motors?” 

_ “Indeed I did,” answered Joe. “I was talking with a 
few of their men and it made me feel at home among our 
own boys listening to nothing but praise for both HL control 
and the No. 306 motor.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Offices in all East Pittsburgh 
Large American Cities Pennsylvania 
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electric railway practice that was 
submitted at the San Francisco convention constitutes. 
a most impressive argument in favor of this method of 
operation. In a thoroughly conservative industry like 
that of electric railroading a consistent rate of ex- 
pansion for any practice is bound to be an excellent 
measure of its utility. Thus the regular increase in 
the number of companies using the near-side stop, 
which was only four in 1907, but was sixty-five in 1915, 
shows a normal and thoroughly satisfactory popular- 
ity. The reasons advanced in the past for clinging to 
the far-side stop have, of course, been numerous and 
varied, but back of all of these has been the prejudice 
of a public which still shows the influence of an early 
training in the horse-car days. Clearly enough the 
near-side stop would have been a practical impossibility 
for the horse car, which was handicapped first by the 
impossibility of making a near-side stop with either 
platform at a cross-walk, and second by a slow and 
generally uncertain rate of acceleration, and in conse- 
quence the new practice has, until recently, been the 
subject of much opposition. That it has survived this 
is, we believe, fortunate for the industry, since an 
increase, during the past year, of 50 per cent in the 
number of companies using it is a very definite testi- 
monial as to its merit, as well as an indication that the 
custom will soon become well-nigh universal. 


BALLASTED AND 
‘SUB-BALLASTED 
TRACK 


Supplementing the comments on 
the annual report of the Engineer- 
ing Association way matters com- 
mittee made in a general editorial last week we wish to 
direct attention to another important result of its work. 
Realizing the chaotic condition existing as regards 
the types of track foundations used to carry the same 
kind of traffic in different parts of the country, this 
committee recommended for adoption two types, of 
which most all others are nothing more nor less than 
‘modifications. Until more satisfactory results can be 
obtained from solid concrete construction, which con- 
tains many meritorious characteristics, the commit- 
tee’s action will doubtless meet with general approval. 
By every measure of the data collected throughout the 
country, the ballasted type of construction was the most 
popular and gave the best satisfaction. The commit- 
tee believed, however, that this type of foundation 
would not meet all classes of traffic and soil conditions, 
hence recommended the concrete slab sub-ballasted con- 
struction. This is more expensive, but is certain to 
bridge over most unfavorable soil conditions and will 


of the undesirable qualities of the solid concrete 
foundation, namely, that it facilitates installation and 
makes possible tie and rail renewals without destroy- 
ing the concrete substructure. Variations in the track 
surface after the concrete slab has set, may be cor- 
rected when the ballast is tamped beneath the ties. If 
the track becomes out of surface under traffic, the bal- 
lasted slab lends itself as readily to resurfacing as a 
plain ballasted foundation. 


MORE TIME 
ON THE 
SAFETY CODE 


Electric railway managers will 
approve the action of the United 
States bureau of standards in 
postponing for an indefinite period the conference 
which had been called for Oct. 27. In spite of the in- 
dustry of the representatives of the bureau, and of the 
utilities which will be affected by the rules, in holding 
conferences in different parts of the country, it is still 
too soon to attempt to cast the rules into anything like 
final form. As the details are studied more and more 
closely’ it becomes increasingly evident that it is a 
stupendous task to frame rules which will conserve life 
and health and at the same time impose no unreason- 
able burdens upon the utilities. That the utilities are 
already alive to the importance of the safety movement 
is evident on every hand. A glance through the pages 
of the last few volumes of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL will serve to convince the most skeptical on this 
point as far as the electric railway industry is con- 
cerned. It should, therefore, be possible to codify the 
best practice in safety work in a way that will com- 
mend itself to all concerned. But such a consummation 
requires time, effort and co-operation. The bureau has 
been most reasonable in granting a request for more 
time so that additional effort in the direction of co- 
operation may be expended. 


BROAD-MINDED 
COMMISSION 
POLICY 


The decision of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District 
of New York in the Bronx Gas & 
Electric Company case, abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue, is not excessively liberal in its allowances of 20 
per cent for contractor’s profits, engineering supervi- 
sion, contingencies and incidentals, and 12 per cent for 
preliminary and development expenses, for, as Com- 
missioner Wood himself points out, these figures repre- 
sent simply a conservative average of allowances made 
in analogous cases by this and other commissions. The 
allowances are essentially fair, however, and the com- 
mission deserves credit therefor. Yet it deserves more: 
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credit for outlining at this time a broad and far-sighted 
policy in regard to such overhead charges. It is, of 
course, widely recognized now that overhead percent- 
ages, dependent upon the character and the continuity 
of construction work and methods, and upon the com- 
pleteness of the appraisal and the construction records, 
should be included in physical value, but few commis- 
sions seem to be inclined to lift their gaze beyond the 
perusal of the facts presented in any particular case. 
Hence, it is encouraging to find the New York com- 
mission clearly enunciating such sagacious principles 
as the following: “If corporations do not receive fair 
and liberal treatment and are denied the right to include 
such items [as the above] in their expenditures to be 
reimbursed by the sale of securities, there will be no 
inducement or encouragement to attract capital, exten- 
sion work will come to a stop and new enterprise will 
be discouraged,” and “the investment of funds in public 
utility developments should be encouraged by those in 
authority as far as it is consistent and proper.” Such 
prescience in valuation work is a thing to be cultivated 
by every commission. 


RAIL-WEAR VALUE REPLACES GIRDER STRENGTH 


Coincident with the more general adoption of per- 
manent types of track foundations has been the ten- 
dency to substitute 7-in. rail sections for the 9-in. sec- 
tions. This has been a logical evolution, since the 9-in. 
section has not proved to be a panacea for all track ills, 
although it aided greatly in prolonging the life of the 
track structure when more or less meager attention 
was directed toward improving foundations. Perma- 
nent types of foundations also, in a measure, account 
for the success attending the more general use of the 
plain girder rail sections, and improved pavement con- 
struction has done much to overcome municipal objec- 
tions to this type of rail. From an economy standpoint 
the increased wearing area available in 7-in. plain 
girder and in the more recent grooved girder sections 
has tended to make them more popular than the earlier 
9-in. rail sections. Full advantage has not been taken 
of the reduction in weight made possible by shallower 
sections to reduce the weight of the rail, but the metal 
removed from the web has been added to the head or 
other portions subject to wear and corrosion. 

If an engineer designs the track structure in proper 
proportion, the additional cost of a more permanent 
type of track foundation may, to a certain extent, be 
offset by a reduction in the weight of the rail. This is 
especially true where the tendency was toward the 
heavier 9-in. grooved girder sections. Great girder 
strength is not as necessary with the properly designed 
permanent track foundations as it was with the older 
types, where attention was not directed to drainage 
problems and load distribution on the subsoil. Where 
the generally accepted permanent types of track 
foundations have been in service for periods of twelve 
to fifteen years, the substitution of the 7-in. for the 
9-in. sections has been vindicated from an engineering 
standpoint. This applies particularly where the area 
of the rail head available for wear has been increased, 
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or, in other words, head wear area has been substituted 
for great girder strength. Manifestly there are some 
cities where this change cannot be effected owing to 
franchise limitations. On the other hand, there are 
plenty of examples of unusually long life and particu- 
larly satisfactory pavement conditions which could be 
cited as a most compelling argument for the 7-in. rail 
sections. Of course, there are localities where the 
traffic consists of unusually heavy interurban or steam 
road equipment, and a 9-in. rail may be necessary. On 
the whole, however, for average street railway and in- 
terurban traffice the substitution of the 7-in. for the 
9-in. rail is a step in a direction which most companies 
would do well to follow. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CLAIMS ASSOCIATION 


Probably three of the most important points that 
came up before the Claims Association at the San 
Francisco convention were those concerning the pre- 
vention of motor-vehicle accidents, the standardization 
of claims statistics and the installation of a moving- 
picture exchange by the parent association. 

Mr. Hare’s careful and critical discussion of the 
first topic adequately summarizes all that has been said 
concerning motor-vehicle accident prevention, and his 
suggestion that uniform state laws be passed to cover 
motor-vehicle operation is commendable. Electric rail- 
ways have done everything possible to cut down motor- 
vehicle accidents, but the persistent recklessness and 
disregard of the rights of others that characterize auto- 
mobile collisions make it necessary for the drivers to be 
forced by restraining regulations to protect themselves 
and others. When, as the Long Island Railroad found 
out, it is necessary to install solid, heavy pole gates so 
that foolhardy drivers cannot disregard the warning 
of the closed roadway and break through, it is evident 
that the proper solution of the problem requires more 
than mere physical safety-devices and the like that have 
consistently been utilized by the transportation com- 
panies. We see no reason why the requirements for 
motor-vehicle drivers and the penalties for violations 
of operating regulations should not be as strict as in 
the case of electric railways and similar carriers, if 
not more so. Fully detailed and uniform state laws, 
inexorably enforced by state, county and municipal 
officers, would certainly aid transportation companies 
in their often unappreciated efforts to conserve public 
safety, and such a program merits indorsement by the 
association. 

The standardization of claims statistics, together with 
the adoption of a standard claims-accounting classifica- 
tion, offers a fertile field for extended study by the 
Claims Association, and we confidently expect that by 
the next convention the association will be ready to take 
definite action along this line. The act just now of 
the joint committee on claims-accounting in deferring 
its report for a year is more praiseworthy than other- 
wise, for too much time can hardly be taken in endeavor- 
ing to unify, if possible, the multitude of diverse ideas 
held by claim agents on this topic. The difficulties of 
standardization may seem insurmountable, but they are 
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actually by no means so, as the accountants with their 
co-operative and compromising spirit have proved in 
their solution of the much broader problem of stand- 
ardizing all their accounting theory and procedure. Mr. 
Slick’s paper on standardizing claims statistics is valu- 
able in outlining some of the questions that must be 
solved and in describing one system of statistical forms 
that has been found fairly satisfactory. As a contribu- 
tion from experience it should receive due consideration 
by the joint committee in the final analysis. 

The efficacy of moving pictures in safety work has 
in general been amply attested by those who have made 
use of this method of instructing employees and the 
public, but, as Mr. Warnock points out, many companies 
have not yet awakened to the possibilities of such a 
campaign or have not become sufficiently enthusiastic 
to put it into operation. The point here at issue is: 
“Should the American Electric Railway Association 
establish a film exchange?” Looking at this question 
from all points of view, we are inclined toward the 
belief that such an institution would have more favor- 
able than unfavorable features. In preserving safety 
films of various manufacturers, in carrying only a 
specialized line, in saving money through mutual inter- 
change of pictures, in making films readily available 
at_a minimum cost to the small companies—in these 
and other ways the suggested film exchange would ren- 
der accident prevention by moving pictures more con- 
venient, economical and generally powerful. Some doubt 
the usefulness of such means as a deterrent or pre- 
ventive of accidents, and not the least desirable result 
of a film exchange would be this—that no company 
would then have a really legitimate excuse for not 
proving to itself at first hand the possible results of 
this method. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

In these days of the jitney and of the motor bus, it 
may be difficult to realize the enthusiasm which greeted 
the advent of the street car and its introduction as a 
substitute for bus transportation in cities. At present, 
certain advantages of the omnibus and jitney, such as 
their freedom of movement and fewer stops because of 
fewer passengers, appeal to many people, and claims 
are even made that the independent car is suitable as a 
transportation agent for at least a considerable part of 
the traffic in any city. In Denver, for instance, auto- 
mobiles are carrying about one-fourth as many passen- 
gers in and out of the business district as the electric 
railway system. To understand what complete depend- 
ence upon the omnibus and private car would mean, 
however, and what a great boon the car on rails really 
was, one must go back to the time when the street car 
was introduced. 

We had occasion in a recent issue of this paper to 
quote some passages from a book on “Street Railways,” 
by Alexander Easton, published in 1857, when horse 
cars first began to supplant the omnibus, and said that 
we might again quote from that book in connection with 
views held of omnibus traffic at that time. We cannot 
give space here to all of the points brought out by the 
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author, but some of them are well worthy of attention. 

In the first place, the author shows that both the time 
of the passenger and space on the street is economized 
by the car as compared with the bus. Space is econ- 
omized, of course, because the car easily carries three 
times the number of passengers carried by a bus, but. 
time is economized by the regularity of the service, as 
when buses were used exclusively it was found impos- 
sible to keep them on a regular schedule. If these con- 
ditions obtained sixty years ago with the low buildings 
of that time and the comparatively small amount of 
traffic on the streets, the advantages must be even 
greater now with the larger traffic and the streets lined 
with tall office buildings holding ten or more times the 
number of occupants. Again, Mr. Easton says “a street 
car can be taken and vacated without trouble or dan- 
ger to the occupants of the car, whether invalid or in- 
firm. 

“There is marked reduction in the noise, the dan- 
ger to other users of the street and to those wishing to 
cross ata corner are greatly lessened by the street car. 
The omnibus travels from one side of the street to the 
other, like ‘an old rudderless monster,’ picking up pas- 
sengers or seeking a loophole to gain space, whereas 
the cars are confined to the middle of the street, where 
drivers of other vehicles and pedestrians can easily 
avoid them, because they know exactly the direction in 
which they are going.” 

The author sketches this picture. A rainy day. Every 
corner of the sidewalk crowded with impatient pedes- 
trians, each anxiously peering up or down the street in 
search of the particular omnibus among the fifteen 
or twenty approaching to carry him home, which, with 
as many more coming in the opposite direction, so 
effectually choke up the street that the drays and carts, 
unable to cross at the intersections, render the highway 
impossible to private vehicles. The omnibus is crowded 
to excess, cannot accommodate those waiting to board, 
and the sudden halt, with imminent risk of collision, 
and the driver’s “plenty of room, sir,” with twenty 
passengers inside, by no means softens the temper 
either of those waiting or those who have taken pas- 
sage, as they look upon each moment of unnecessary 
delay as an infringement on their right. This scene 
is compared with another where not an omnibus is seen 
in the entire length of the street. There is no noise, 
no blockade. Passengers are comfortably seated, and 
they converse and read newspapers in comfort. No 
rain drops in from the roof; ladies’ dresses are not 
splashed with dirty water from the gutters. Private 
conveyances can use the streets with safety, and every- 
one is pleased with the change. 

The author may be somewhat biased, but those who 
remember the days when buses furnished the only 
means of transportation in an important section of a 
eity, as on lower Broadway in New York during the 
seventies, will hardly consider the situation overdrawn. 
In any event, the great increase in congestion that has 
come with the advent of the skyscraper to the average 
business district in late years makes for conditions that 
demand something more than haphazard transportation. 
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Progress on C. M.& St. P. Electrification 


The First Division Electrification of 113 Miles Is Nearing Com- 
pletion and Construction Work on Three Other Engine Divisions 
Is Actively Under Way, Making a Total of 440 Miles of 
Main Line Equipped with Forty-Two 280-Ton Locomotives 


equipping the first division of the Chicago, Mil- 

waukee & St. Paul Railway’s electrified zone is 
nearing completion, and it is estimated that by the mid- 
dle of November the first electric train will be tried out 
between Three Forks, Mont., and Deer Lodge, Mont., a 
distance of 113 miles. At present construction crews 
are working from Harlowton, Mont., which is nearly 
100 miles east of Three Forks, as far to the west as 
Drummond, Mont., the latter station being some 30 
miles west of Deer Lodge, the western terminus of 
the electric division that is about to be placed in 
service. 

The electrification, which includes 440 route miles and 
650 miles of single track for the four divisions that 
extend across the Rocky Mountains is thus practically 
finished for a distance of more than 200 miles, the track- 
age that is being made ready for immediate train oper- 
ation including extensive yards and sidings at Three 
Forks, Deer Lodge and Piedmont, as well as passing 
tracks at other points. The 100,000-volt transmission 
line that is being erected by the railway company to 
parallel the electrified tracks has been installed for an 
equal distance, and tie-in lines from the 100,000-volt 
system of the Montana Power Company are ready for 
service. 

Overhead trolley construction and feeder lines are 
practically completed from Eustis, Mont., to Janney, 
Mont., making a total of more than 70 miles of over- 
head work, the former town being east of Three Forks 
and the latter near the city of Butte at the middle 
of the Three Forks-Deer Lodge division. The remain- 


Renee from Montana show that the work of 


der of the overhead work westward from Janney is 
stated to be more than 50 per cent complete so that, in 
general, approximately 75 per cent of the overhead con- 
struction is in place. Three track-bonding crews are at 
work east of Three Forks, the bonding having been 
completed from Deer Lodge east to Canyon, a few miles 
east of Three Forks. The transmission line, which is 
of the wooden-pole suspension-insulator type with double 
cross-arms, has been completed from a point within 17 
miles of Deer Lodge eastward to a point approximately 
30 miles beyond Three Forks. : 

From the foregoing it is evident that the electri- 
fied division that extends between Three Forks 
and Deer Lodge is completely equipped, with the ex- 
ception of the overhead construction between Butte and 
Deer Lodge. In addition, a considerable amount of 
work has been done east of Three Forks on the adjoin- 
ing division, and in view of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, which is in charge of C. A. Goodnow, assistant 
to the president Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, the progress has been remarkable. 

The accompanying illustrations show the general ap- 
pearance of the new type of trolley construction that 
has been installed. It will be noted that wood-pole con- 
struction is used throughout both for cross span and 
bracket construction. The twin No. 0000 trolley wires 
are suspended individually and separately from the 
same steel catenary and the hangers of one trolley wire 
are located at points opposite the mid-span on the 
other trolley wire. In the switching yards, however, 
only one trolley wire is used, because the train move- 
ments at these points will take place at low speed, mak- 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION—282-TON, 3000-VOLT DIRECT-CURRENT LOCOMOTIVE 
IN EXPERIMENTAL OPERATION ON TEST TRACK 
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ing the collection of the large drafts of current an easy 
matter. 


SUBSTATIONS AND EQUIPMENT) 


Seven substations designed to supply power to the 
eastern half of the 440 miles of route have been com- 
pleted and electrical equipment is being rapidly in- 
stalled. Complete shipments of transformers, motor- 
generator sets, switchboards and other accessories have 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION— 
DOUBLE PULL-OFF ON CURVE FOR TWIN 
TROLLEY WIRE 


been made by the General Electric Company from 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the stations first erected, and 
the equipment of the four substations on the Three 
Forks-Deer Lodge division is practically ready for oper- 
ation. Construction crews are proceeding with the 
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MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION—PROFILE OF ELECTRIC ZONE AND SUBSTATION LOCATIONS 


erection of the remaining seven substations located be- 
tween Deer Lodge, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, at the 
western end of the electrified zone. 

Each of the motor-generator sets in the substations 
consists of a 60-cycle, three-phase, 2300-volt, synchron- 
ous motor direct-connected to two 1500-volt direct cur- 
rent generators. The generators are connected perma- 
nently in series to supply 3000 volts to the trolley. Each 
set is also provided with an exciter at each end, one 
providing excitation for the revolving field of the motor 
and the other supplying the separately excited fields 
of the d.c. machines. 


SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY 
¢ a2 a 
5 o> Q> a i 
‘aI & On eee a pa 
Ben 5 ha ty fa 85 uD a1 
Station as ee 088 as of 5 
n> ao NOS 30 Nes Os 
34 2D aS5 nO ne Ae 
Two Dot ...425.6 2 2,000kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Summit ....392 2 2,000kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Josephine ..361.8 2 2,000kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500kva. 5,000 kva 
Eustis ......331.8 2 2,000kw. 4,000kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Piedmont ...289.1 3 1,500kw. 4,500 kw 1,900 kva. 5,700 kva. 
Janney -.261.7 3 1,500kw. 4,500kw. 1,900 kva. 5,700 kva 
Morel sas, 228.3 2 2,000kw. 4,000kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Gold Creek. .192.7 2 2,000kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Ravens ‘160 2 2,000 kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
Primrose ...122.2 2 2,000kw. 4,000kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva 
PN ALISIO! ores ei 85.6 2 2,000kw. 4,000 kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 kva. 
Drexel ..... 47.5 2 2,000kw. 4,000kw. 2,500 kva. 5,000 Kva. 
East Portal. 23.7 3 2,000kw. 6,000kw. 2,500 kva. 7,500 kva. 
Stetson 3.6 3 1,500kw. 4,500 kw A; "900 kva, 5,700 kva. 
32 59,500 kw 74,600 kva. 


CHICAGO, 
NEAR THE EASTERN 
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END OF THE ELECTRIFIED DIVISION 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION— 
HIGH-VOLTAGE, DIRECT-CURRENT SWITCHBOARD 
FOR SUBSTATIONS - 


These sets are, in general, similar, except as regards 
voltage and capacity, to the five 1000-kw., 2400-volt units 
that have been in operation on the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific Railway for the past three years. However, 
there has been added one new feature which deserves 
mention. This consists of a longitudinal ventilation of 
the core and field coils similar to that employed in the 
well-known GE ventilated railway motor. The use of 
this method of cooling has effected a considerable re- 
duction in the floor space required per kilowatt. 

The d.c. generators are equipped with commutating 
poles and compensated pole-face windings to insure 
sparkless commutation under heavy overloads. The 
overload capacity is 150 per cent of the normal load 
for two hours, and 300 per cent of the normal load for 
periods of five minutes. This will provide ample mar- 
gin for starting a train of maximum tonnage on the 
most difficult grades. 

It is interesting to note in connection with these sub- 


stations that the motor-generator sets are designed to - 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION— 
430-HP., 1500-VOLT MOTOR USED ON é 
LOCOMOTIVE 


operate inverted in case the power that is regenerated 
by the locomotives on the down grades exceeds that 
required by other trains operating nearby. For this 
reason there is no necessity for water boxes or other 
energy-consuming devices, since the excess energy is 
returned direct to the 100,000-volt transmission system. 


SWITCHBOARDS AND TRANSFORMERS 


The main direct-current switchboard in each station 
is of special interest, since it represents the latest prac- 
tice in high-voltage direct-current switch apparatus. 
A panel is provided for each set and two panels are 
provided for feeders in each direction. 

The circuit breakers and switches are mounted on 
separate panels located above and a short distance back 
of the main panels, similar in general to those now 
operating in the Butte. Anaconda & Pacific substations. 
The control handles for operating the breakers and 
switches are located on the main panels and are con- 
nected to the circuit breaker panels through insulated 
wooden rods. 

In addition to the special high-voltage d.c. panels, 
switchboards are also being furnished for the synchron- 
ous motors and auxiliary circuits. Oil switches and . 
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PAUL ELECTRIFICATION—VENTILATED 2000-KW. MOTOR-GENERATOR SET FOR 3000-VOLT 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ELECTRIFICATION—LOCOMOTIVE COUPLED TO THE “OLYMPIAN,” THE FAMOUS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN BETWEEN CHICAGO AND TACOMA 


other standard 100,000-volt equipment are also being 


installed for the high-tension circuits. 

The transformers are an excellent example of the 
most recent design and construction. There is a total 
of thirty-two of these units which are to be used for 
stepping down the power supply from the 100,000-volt 
transmission line to the 2300 volts required for the 
synchronous motor-generator sets. All are of the three- 
phase core type with a ratio of voltages of 102,000: 
2300. For regulating purposes taps are provided for 
97,200 volts and 94,200 volts. Taps are also brought 
out on the secondary windings to give 1150 volts for 
starting the motor-generator sets. 

The transformers are oil cooled and the tanks are of 
the tubular type, the main body consisting of steel 
plate with tubes welded to the sides of the tank at 
top and bottom, giving absolutely oil-tight joints. An 
air dryer and breather is attached to the tank so that 
all interchange of air between the interior of the tank 
and the outside must take place through this channel. 
This drier is provided with chambers containing a 
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moisture extracting medium thereby preventing the 
entrance of moisture to the tank. 

The bushings furnished with these transformers are 
weatherproof and as all joints are tight, they are suit- 
able for outdoor as well as indoor operation. At the 
top of the high tension oil-filled leads is a glass cup 
which shows the height of oil in the leads. Accessories 
consisting of thermometer, oil gage and drain valve are 
also provided. Each transformer is mounted on flat 
wheels to facilitate movement for making repairs and 
a lifting device is furnished for removing the trans- 
former core. 

In addition to the main transformer equipment, each 
substation is furnished with a standard 10-kw., three- 
phase transformer stepping down from 2300 volts to 
110 volts for lighting and auxiliary power circuits. 
For operating the railway signal circuits, a standard, 
25-kw., single-phase transformer is being installed in 
each substation, this stepping up the voltage from 2300 
to 4400. 

A portable oil drying outfit will be used for remov- 
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ing moisture from the transformer oil. This outfit 
consists of a motor-driven pump which forces the oil 
through a specifically-designed filter and an electric dry- 
ing oven for drying the filter paper. A portable oil- 
testing set will also be supplied. 

For housing the families of the substation opera- 
tors, four-room and five-room bungalows are being con- 
structed at the stations and these will be furnished with 
light and power from the low-voltage auxiliary circuits: 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Work on the construction of the forty-two 282-ton 
locomotives for this electrification is progressing rapid- 
ly at the Erie Works of the General Electric Company 
and in the Schenectady plant of the American Locomo- 
tive Company. The first complete locomotive was placed 
on the test tracks early in September and shipment was 
made as scheduled on Sept. 25. 

This locomotive has been taken in charge by the rail- 
way company at Chicago and it is now being towed over 
the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for 
purposes of exhibition at Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. At each of these 
cities the time and place at which the locomotive is to 
be on exhibit is announced in the local newspapers. 
The engine is in the charge of two men familiar with 
its construction so that any questions which may be 
asked by the public will be correctly answered. Aside 
from the exhibition of the locomotive, moving pictures 
of it are to be exhibited at all points along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. An illus- 
tration on page 797 shows the locomotive coupled to the 
crack train of the St. Paul system, the “Olympian.” 

A complete set of tests on the Schenectady testing 
tracks indicate that the locomotive will easily exceed 
the expectations of the designers which were outlined 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 5, 1915. 
The actual weights of the complete unit equipped for 
freight service are as follows: 


Total, Welelitin cists eis scien. keane stalatedstinos aes) eeestore eeeteeenetareteiese 564,000 Ib. 
Weleht: on arivensy ise, scone en) cine reels o Let ene neon Meme ceianee 448,000 lb. 
Wieleht per arivingn Axley os licecspcusie< cate ei tekee aiers niente 56,000 lb. 
Weieht sper euidingn Axles i. Jeu mancueenas aseiin vie te ontoleme 29,000 Ib. 


Twelve of the locomotives on order are geared for 
passenger service and the remaining thirty are geared 
for freight service. Both freight and passenger types 
are equipped for regenerative braking, this apparatus 
being under control of the engineer. All of the passen- 
ger locomotives and several of the freight locomotives 
will be equipped with oil-fired steam boilers for heat- 
ing the passenger trains, this equipment, of course, in- 
cluding ample storage tanks for oil and water. 


Recent Conferences on the Safety Code 


The American Electric Railway Association commit- 
tee to confer with the bureau of standards on the pro- 
posed ‘National Electrical Safety Code of Rules,’ met 
in Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 28, 29 and 30 in pursuance 
of its study of the code. At this meeting there were 
present representatives of similar committees appointed 
by the Central Electric Railway Association, the New 
York Electric Railway Association, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Street Railway Association. Those present were: 
C. L. Cadle, electrical engineer New York State Rail- 
ways, Rochester, N. Y., and W. J. Harvie, Allen & Peck, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., representing the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association; Adolph Schlesinger, superin- 
tendent of distribution Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Hastern Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
G. H. Kelsay, superintendent of power Union Traction 
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Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind., representing the 
Central Electric Railway Association; James P. Barnes, 
general manager Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Rail- 
way, Rochester, N. Y., representing the New York 
Electric Railway Association, and Gordon Campbell, 
president York (Pa.) Railways, representing the Penn- 
sylvania Street Railway Association. 

It was not possible to complete the work at this ses- 
sion and the meeting was adjourned to Oct. 5 at New 
York, at the rooms of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and the same procedure was followed 
in Rochester. In New York the American Association 
was represented by Messrs. Harvie and Cadle and by 
Prof. A. S. Richey, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The other associations were represented as 
before excepting that Mr. Kelsay was absent. This 
meeting produced very beneficial results in co-ordinat- 
ing details of electric railway practice. 

On Oct. 6, by invitation of the bureau of standards, 
the committee and representatives of the bureau met 
and discussed in detail the suggestions which had been 
developed by the American Association’s committee, ~ 
with the co-operation of the state committees above 
referred to, and it was found possible to eliminate a 
considerable number of points of difference, thereby 
enabling the bureau and the committee to come much 
closer to agreement in perfecting the proposed code. 
It was not possible during the day to consider com- 
pletely all of the suggestions made, and the committee 
expects to co-operate in further conference with the 
bureau and with the other associations. 


Report on Taxation Matters 


Owing to typographical errors the totals in the last 
two columns of Table III in the report of the committee 
on taxation matters of the American Electric Railway 
Association, abstracted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL of Oct. 9, page 734, were erroneous. The percent- 
age of total federal taxes to electric railway operating 
revenue for 1914 should have been 0.237 per cent instead 
of 6.717 per cent, and a similar percentage for the total 
of all taxes should have been 6.717 per cent instead of 
5.702 per cent. The detailed total for Hawaii in the last 
column also should have been 5.176 per cent instead of 
1.763 per cent. The following table compiled from the 
data in this committee’s report shows the total com- 
parative taxation figures as they should appear: 


TABLE SHOWING RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUE, TAXES AND PHER- 
CENTAGES OF TAXES TO REVENUP FOR HIGHTY-THREE WLECTRIC 
RAILWAYS FOR YEARS HNDED IN 1904 AND 1914 


1904 1914 > 

mu 2» 

= 3 
a% 2% 
SOz ore 
» bv + bv 
g 5S5 E 885 
: DEB ~s OFm 
om OD Oo @ 
< KL ee entcef= 
Railway operating revenue.$140,183,165 --.+ $237,968,085 Sie fey 3 
WENMICID AL MAKES hase sae ek 4,378,048 3.125 8,108,476 3.410 
State and county taxes.... 3,997,172 2.850 7,307,440 3.070 
Heder al tax wi mia cree 565,792 0.237 
PROHALAVAROS te t-fe tavei onsite dees 8,375,220 5.975 15,981,708 6.717 


*United States percentage. 


In a recent editorial the Hngineer of London expressed 
the belief that field for the split-phase system of elec- 
trification such as has been installed on the Norfolk 
& Western Railway was limited in Great Britain, owing 
to the complications qn the locomotives notwithstand- 
ing its great advantages in the use of the rugged in- 
duction motor with an overhead system having but one 
wire. The direct-current system was considered best 
suited to conditions on the British Isles. 
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/ some Neglected Phases of Accounting” 


Fundamental Valuation Principle Is Not Equity But Attraction of Capital, 
With Assumption of Risk by Investor Involved—Author Differentiates 


Between Capital 


Expenditures and Revenue 


Charges, and Analyzes 


Depreciation Accounting, Capitalization of Deficits and Franchise Payments 


By HENRY RAND HATFIELD 


Professor of Accounting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


f \NHERE are five matters that call 
for careful consideration—namely, 
the fundamental principle of valu- 

ation; the differentiation between capital 
expenditures and charges against reve- 
nue; the treatment of depreciation; the 
capitalization of deficits, and the effect 
of payments for franchises. 

-Paramount. among these questions is that relating to 
the valuation to be taken as the basis for rate regula- 
tion. In the torrent of discussion it seems strange that 
any aspect of the question should have been neglected. 
Nevertheless in most discussions there is a startling 
lack of any fundamental principle, of what Allison calls 
an “over-theory,” by which the varying methods can be 
judged. One proposes a cost basis, another a reproduc- 
tion basis, another a present-value basis, but compara- 
tively little attention has been given to the principle by 
which these are to be tested. 


EQUITY AS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF VALUATION IS 
Not ADEQUATELY CONSIDERED 


To be sure, it is generally implied that there must 
be some equity, but the question of what constitutes 
equity as between the public and the corporation is not 
adequately considered. Two writers of prominence, 
Allison and-Whitten, have come to closer grips with the 
subject, but even these fall short of a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Whitten’s idea is that equity consists in an ade- 
quate reward for the sacrifice of the investor. Yet 
this statement is not followed to its logical conclusion 
and is made to rest on a forced analogy altogether beg- 
ging the question at issue. In his argument supporting 
the cost basis, Whitten states: ‘[The corporation] de- 
voted a certain amount of money to a public use and is 
equitably as much entitled to a fair return on that in- 
vestment, provided the business can be made to earn it, 
as though it had actually loaned that amount to the 
public. * * * It is the actual investment or sacri- 
fice on the part of the company that is entitled to 
consideration.” 

There are several points for criticism in this state- 
ment. In the first place, sacrifice is in itself not a basis 
for remuneration. In the second place, it altogether 
begs the question to compare the investment to a loan. 
Conceivably the transaction may resemble rather a lease 
with revaluations at stated intervals. In such a lease 
no one questions its equity, even though the rental paid 

*Abstract of paper read ‘before San Francisco convention of 


Pr eaee Electric Railway Accountants’ Association on Oct. 6, 
1915. 


in the later years is altogether out of 
proportion to the original value contrib- 
uted by the landlord. Doubtless, if the 
investment in a public utility were like 
a loan the return should be like interest; 
but the bald assumption that it resembles 
a loan rather than a lease is purely gra- 
tuitous. Finally, in the statement that 
a fair return is to be paid “provided the business 
can be made to earn it,” the proviso is altogether out 
of place. No one asserts that San Francisco’s obliga- 
tion to pay interest on the municipal railway bonds is 
dependent on the road’s making a profit. 

Many other writers advocate original cost as the 
proper basis for rates, but all balk at standing con- 
sistently by it. The statement is emasculated by saying 
that the investment must have been a wise one—as if 
a loan were less valid because unwise. It must be recog- 
nized, says one, that competition may arise and destroy 
the value of the investment; hence it must be a proper 
investment as well as a wise one. Thus the statement 
that equity demands a return on the original cost be- 
cause of the sacrifice involved has been so explained and 
modified as to lose any consistent character. 

Furthermore, in discussing equity, consideration has 
generally been had to past investments rather than to 
present-day investments reaching onward into the 
future. The treatment of an early investment, made 
without any expectation that it would be subject to 
valuation, is a more difficult but much less interesting 
and much less important problem than the formulation 
of rules by which all future investors are to be guided. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS ARE MORE FUNDAMENTAL 
THAN EQUITY 


Attempts to formulate a principle resting on equity 
have led to hopeless confusion. It is time to recognize 
that, as far as the establishment of a settled policy for 
the future is concerned, equity is not the guiding prin- 
ciple at all. Any contract entered into freely and intel- 
ligently is equitable. In regard to public utilities there 
are other considerations more fundamental than equity. 

This has, to some extent, been recognized, as when 
Bemis says: “The problem now is not so much an ethical 
problem of what a company ought to receive as it is 
what return, as a matter of fact, will tempt the investor 
to furnish the money needed for the growth of the 
business.” Bemis here rejects equity and substitutes 
the incentive to investment of capital. Yet capital can 
be attracted either by increasing the prize or by guar- 
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anteeing against risk, two methods quite distinct in their 
effect on the public. More fundamental by far is the 
problem of how the risks and the profits of new enter- 
prises are to be borne, and particularly whether the 
public is to profit by new discoveries and improvements. 

Allison has expressed a vain fantasy in saying: “The 
true aim of regulation is to bring about eventually a 
condition where, as far as possible, all risk and all specu- 
lation will be removed from the enterprise.” Risks 
never can be eliminated from new enterprises—the ques- 
tion is, who shall bear them? In undertaking a public 
enterprise there are two distinct kinds of risks. The 
first is that of miscalculation as to the value of the 
service rendered, or the cost of its production. Error 
here may lead to an investment which cannot be profit- 
able. Such a risk.cannot be removed by rate regulation. 
If charging all that the traffic will bear still leaves a 
deficit, it is evident that no regulation of rates will 
prevent loss. Such risks may be borne by the investor. 
Yet to induce him to do so, he must be tempted by the 
prospect of rates high enough to cover the risk. They 
may be borne by the public, but only by public owner- 
ship or subsidies. 

The second class of risks is more important to the 
discussion. It is, in the words of Chairman Stevens, 
“the competition of a new and superior service produced 
at a less cost which will secure all custom.” In ordinary 
competitive industries such competition: means inevit- 
ably a loss to the investor and a gain to the public. In 
public utilities direct competition is subordinate to 
regulation. Yet if a new discovery is made the public 
must adopt one of two courses—either it must main- 
tain rates so as to yield adequate returns on the more 
costly plant, or it must adjust rates to correspond with 
the lower cost of the substitute process. The whole 
question turns on the advisability of allowing the in- 
vestor to take this risk, or, on the other hand, of pro- 
tecting him against this risk, as is implied in the orig- 
inal cost-loan theory. There seems no escape. Hither 
the investor takes the risk, or the public foregoes the 
advantages to be derived from inventions, at least of 
inventions which would substitute a cheaper plant. 

It is true that the public may itself be the investor, by 
public ownership or by granting subsidies, but the alter- 
native remains. Hither the investor, whether private 
or public, must bear the risk of competitive improve- 
ments, or the public must forego the advantages of 
radical improvements in the arts and sciences. A 
compromise may be made, but compromises, while allay- 
ing disputes, never settle principles. 

It is perhaps not difficult to persuade the investor to 
undertake the risk. The risk of loss by supersession 
may be offset by the allowance of high returns during 
the period before the supersession takes place. Capital- 
ists as a class will profit by some of the undertakings, 
but lose by others. It is, however, manifestly incon- 
sistent to allow high returns as an offset for possible 
losses and then to demand that the high rates be re- 
duced in the cases where the enterprise proves suc- 
cessful. It is difficult to determine the point at which a 
rate of return, only sufficient to induce the original in- 
vestment, becomes exorbitant. There is need of con- 
siderable caution in applying the following statement 
laid down in the Commonwealth Edison Company re- 
port: “Capital is doubtless entitled to returns commem- 
surate with the risks incident to the business. * * * 
But it should not be supposed that the early large re- 
turns should be continued when the development of the 
business, the elimination of competition, and the neces- 
sities of the community have largely reduced the risk 
of the investment.” It much resembles refusing to pay 
a lottery prize, because the gain seems exorbitant as 
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compared with the price of a single ticket, although 
the purchaser may have squandered a fortune in the 
purchase of unsuccessful numbers. 


WHAT THE REAL FUNDAMENTAL IS 


The neglected phase of railway accounting first to be 
mentioned then is: In the discussion of a basis for val- 
uation the problem of finding an underlying principle 
has been neglected. Even those who have attempted it 
have generally erred in regarding it as having to do 
with equity. Nor is it merely a problem of how to allure 
the investor into putting his money into an enterprise. 
He can be induced to take any risk if the stakes are 
made high enough. Fundamental to all, however, is the 
question as to whether the investor is to take risks, or 
whether the public is to go at a dead level, foregoing the 
economies coming from new inventions. It suffices to 
state the problem thus in general terms, although its 
many ramifications, such as the incentive to initiative 
in one or the other system, furnish room for much 
thought. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AND 
REVENUE CHARGES 


The second point to be discussed is the real nature of ° 
the difference between capital expenditures and charges 
against revenue, when these terms are used in reference 
to the operations of public utilities. In some aspects 
capital charges and revenue charges are distinct, almost 
contradictory. These differences are strongly empha- 
sized by the United States Supreme Court in the Kan- 
sas City case. Yet even in ordinary commercial under- 
takings the difference between the two is not diametrical. 
The machine, the tool, the raw material are all alike 
expenses of producing commodities. All are operating 
expenses, provided a long enough field of operation is 
taken into view. In public utilities the similarity is 
even greater than in ordinary business. Where rates are 
regulated so as to yield a fair return, there is little 
difference between a capital expenditure and a charge 
against revenue. The consumer must provide for both. 
For what is called an operating expense the consumer 
pays promptly. Where the expenditure is capitalized, 
he returns the payment more slowly but pays interest 
during the time of delay. There is but little difference 
whether principal is repaid or not, provided interest is 
paid indefinitely. In a few instances, as where the cap- 
ital is invested in land, it resembles a perpetual annuity. 
Yet what is ordinarily called fixed capital is rather like 
a sinking-fund bond, in that the consumer pays interest 
on the investment, and through the charge for deprecia- 
tion provides for the ultimate extinction of the prin- 
cipal. As far, then, as the relation between the corpora- 
tion and the public as a whole is concerned, it is rela- 
tively immaterial whether an expenditure is called an 
expense or an investment of capital. In either case the 
public must provide for the reimbursement of the 
amount expended, together with a fair return on the in- 
vestment while it remains unpaid. ; 

In only one point is the difference significant. The 
public, while a permanent body, is made up of chang- 
ing individuals. In so far as the body of consumers 
changes, injustice may be done to the consumers of one 
or another period, if an expense, which should properly 
be paid by the consumers of one period, is so treated 
that the consumers of another period are burdened by it. 
An expense, capitalized wrongfully, burdens later con- 
sumers to the advantage of present-day consumers. The 
position is reversed when what is properly a capital 
expenditure is treated as a current expense. The whole 
question then reduces to equity, not as between the 
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public and the corporation, but as between individuals 
composing the public at two different dates. 


DEPRECIATION REPRESENTS INTERMEDIATE POSITION 


Somewhat analogous is the third point of depreciation. 
In the discussion of this subject there has been even 
greater confusion of thought. Depreciation represents 
a position intermediate between a capital expenditure 
and a charge against revenue. An absolutely permanent 
investment of capital demands perpetual interest but no 
repayment of principal. A pure expense demands im- 
mediate return of the amount expended, payment to be 
made so promptly as to render calculation of interest 
unnecessary. Depreciation indicates that so-called fixed 
capital is, as a matter of fact, being repaid through 
rates, and presumably interest on the unconsumed cap- 
ital should also be allowed. 


Too MucH CONTROVERSY ABOUT EQUITY OF DEPRECIA- 
TION METHODS 


In this matter there has been far too much polemical 
discussion as to the equity of one or another method 
of treating the problem. This discussion has become 
most acute in the conflict as to whether the straight-line 
or the curved-line method of calculating depreciation is 
correct. The advocates of either method almost in- 
variably assume that the other method is unfair either 
to the public or the corporation. Here again there is, in 
reality, no question of equity as between the corporation 
and the public. Advocates of the straight-line method 
generally base the argument on some statement similar 
to the following, which is taken from the paper of a dis- 
tinguished engineer: If one buys ten firecrackers and 
uses one, he has nine-tenths of his purchase still left to 
him. Similarly a plant costing $100,000, with a life of 
ten years, is worth just $90,000 at the end of one year. 
The curved-line method, calling for a smaller annual 
charge than the straight-line, is therefore only a partial 
payment of the property destroyed and consequently in- 
equitable. The one thing which is certain, however, is 
that an investment of $100,000 in a plant with a life of 
ten years does not represent the purchase of ten annual 
units each worth $10,000. The sum of $100,000 repre- 
sents the present value of an annuity of $12,950, interest 
being at 5 per cent. The decline in the value of such an 
annuity during the first year is not $10,000 or $12,950, 
but only $7,949. 

This principle can be perfectly illustrated with few 
figures by assuming a life of only two years and an 
interest rate of 10 per cent. A payment of $100,000 for 
a utility lasting two years represents the present value 
of an annuity of $57,619. This is made up of: Present 
value of first installment, $52,381; present value of sec- 
ond installment, $47,619; total, $100,000. At the end 
of the first year there remains a value of $52,381. The 
reduction in value then has not been $50,000 or $57,619, 
but only $47,619. 

It is apparent that it is incorrect to say that only the 
straight-line method is equitable. Yet the real error in 
most of the discussion is not that either side is wrong 
in claiming its method is correct, but that it fails to see 
that, where a public utility is concerned, there is no 
difference between the two methods. This may again 


be illustrated by taking a utility having an initial cost 
of $100,000 and a life of two years, with interest reck- 
-oned at 10 per cent. An ordinary two-year investment 


at 10 per cent should bring in a total return, with in- 


‘terest compounded, of $121,000. Yet exactly the same 


returns come in with a depreciating property, whether 


the depreciation is figured on a straight-line or on a 
-curved-line basis. 
«schedules: 


This is clearly shown by the following 
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STRAIGHT INVESTMENT 
Interest’ ont $1 00;000tor tpst. yearn succ ard aalsieheeuie sce « $10,000 
Interest on above sum during second year.............. 1,000 
Interest on: $100,000; for, Second: year. i... ho baci ee eee 10,000 
Ap qihaXen paren man ene yah aVs\ol esc oeln i LARNER UNOS ect ie Be A isin I 100,000 
MOtal ssi. ou aacwmteeaea Rae pediheeh alsin rei eakok phehcmecuetanee kG $121,000 


INVESTMENT IN DEPRECIATING PROPHRTY—STRAIGHT-LINE MpTHopD 


Interest on amount invested for first year.............. $10,000 
Hirst ‘installment)of; depreciation.) Oe 50,000 
Interest on above items during second year............. 6,000 


Interest on depreciated: valent. cle ciseec eee eles 5,000 
Second installment of depreciation....................5 


DOC Wiecaitare tata letlotarenenalevom rata sselt ont ietevetay 2 ete eieteterus sarah pl ces OO 


INVESTMENT IN DEPRECIATING PROPERTY—-CURVED-LINE METHOD 
(Amount of sinking fund, $47,619, + interest, $10,000.) 


AMOUNT DAIQUAtHONds Ot MIP SUAVCAT i. isl aidieeracetsis calalerere sieve $57,619 
Interest on above amount during second year........... 5,762 
Amount paid at end of!second: Year acts wcjaec as wee ee 57,619 

OVAL Hicheiahs dread nies tate tateeivke arebade fal easitie tat gu avait tat Males area: ole $121,000 


One may go further. In a public utility a “fair re- 
turn” is considered necessary. A fair return is an im- 
possible conception unless return of capital in some 
form is implied. The return of capital may be made 
at any time, in any sums, without in anyway affecting 
the equity between the company and the public. If the 
capital is excessively reduced at one time, the amount 
on which the public pays a return is correspondingly re- 
duced. Yet just to the extent that interest paid by the 
public is reduced, the company is compensated by an 
early return of capital. Actuarially it is immaterial 
when and how a debt is returned, provided interest is 


allowed on the unreturned balance. 


EXCESSIVE DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE, HOWEVER, MAY 
PROVE INEQUITABLE 


There is an element of equity, however, that is fre- 
quently lost to sight. An excessive allowance of depre- 
ciation, being a premature repayment of capital, does 
work a hardship in so far as there is a shifting of the 
persons purchasing the output of the corporation. One 
group can easily be benefited at the expense of another 
group. Thus in the instance given above the consumers 
of the first and second years would each pay $57,619 
under a curved-line system, while under a straight-line 
system the consumers of the first year would pay $5,000 
more than the consumers of the second year. As far 
as the corporation is concerned there is no difference, 
and as far as the consumers as a whole are concerned 
there is no difference between the two methods. Yet 
as far as there is a difference between the two groups 
of consumers, the curved-line method is equitable to 
both bodies, while the straight-line method burdens the 
earlier users to the advantage of their successors. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPECIFIC DEPRECIATION RESERVE 


The point just made carries with it some corollaries 
often neglected. Much discussion has been raised as to 
the importance of having a specific depreciation reserve 
set aside. Thus it is claimed by Hayes that the in- 
vestors are entitled to a return on the full value of their 
investment only in case they can show that there is 
property in hand equivalent to the amount of the depre- 
ciation reserve. The real question is not whether the 
original value has been maintained, but whether the 
consumers have paid enough to cover ordinary operating 
expenses and depreciation. If $100,000 is invested for 
public use and the consumers pay only enough to cover 
ordinary operating expenses (not including deprecia- 
tion), evidently there is a decline in the value of the 
investment. Obviously, if investors are entitled to a 
fair return on the full cost of the plant they are none 
the less so entitled because rates have been made so low 
as not to cover the annual depreciation. The company 
is entitled to this return even though it does not comply 
with the requirement made by Hayes. 
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The question as to whether there is a depreciation 
reserve fund so placed as to be yielding interest also 
becomes meaningless, as far as the public and the com- 
pany are concerned. The annual appropriation to re- 
serve is less where it is calculated on the sinking-fund 
plan. But that is neither an advantage nor a disad- 
vantage, for just to the extent that the sinking-fund 
interest lessens the amount annually set aside, to the 
same extent are the profits kept down by crediting to 
the sinking-fund reserve the receipts which otherwise 
would have gone to the general income account. 

The problem of depreciation may be summed up by 
comparing the investment of the company to a loan 
which the debtor has the privilege of repaying in install- 
ments. If it is a loan of $10,000, it might be repaid in 
ten annual installments of $1,000. Yet neither creditor 
nor debtor would be harmed if more or less than a pro- 
portional amount were paid in each year. It might be 
repaid by any system, or with a lack of system. As 
long as interest is allowed on the outstanding balance, 
perfect equity is secured. The debtor might either pay 
in installments or merely keep up interest and himself 
accumulate a sinking fund with which to pay the prin- 
cipal. On the other hand, the creditor might, or might 
not, retain the installments as received and invest them 
in a sinking fund, so that he should have his principal 
intact at the end of the ten years. Any of these schemes 
would not affect the equities as between debtor and 
creditor. 


DEFICITS SHOULD BE BORNE BY ALL BENEFICIARIES AS 
PERMANENT CAPITAL CHARGE 


Another difficult problem is the fourth, relating to 
deficits. Where a deficit occurs in the early operations 
of a public utility, it is generally admitted that rates 
in subsequent years should make some adjustment. It 
is said that such deficits may be treated under either 
of two distinct theories—the first called “capitalization 
as an investment” and the second “recoupment as a 
loss.” The New York commission says there is a real 
and substantial distinction between considering a loss 
as an investment and as an expense to be reimbursed. 
Despite such high authority, it seems to some that a 
loss which must be reimbursed is an investment until 
it is repaid. If an ordinary business concern were in 
. question, the distinction would indeed be valid. Yet in 
a public utility both investments and losses must be 
covered in order to secure a fair return. When the 
commission admits that the loss ‘“must be reimbursed” 
all differences vanish. 

Whether losses are actually repaid or are to be per- 
manently capitalized is relatively unimportant, just as 
the nature of a government loan is not particularly 
changed when it is a perpetual annuity. Equity as 
between different consumers, however, may enter into 
the problem. If the loss is regarded as an essential to 
the establishment of the enterprise, it should be borne 
by all its beneficiaries, and the only way to spread the 
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expense is to make it a permanent capital charge. If 
paid off by consumers of the next five years, for in- 
stance, they are inequitably burdened with an expense 
which appertains to them no more than it does to the 
consumers of any other years. From an actuarial view- 
point the granting of a fair annual return on a given 
sum is neither more nor less advantageous than the 
actual repayment of the sum, just as it is neither more 
nor less advantageous to repay in five than in fifty 
years. This actuarial truth is not affected by other 
questions of public policy which may seem to make it 
more desirable to have debts promptly paid, but the 
equity of the case is not affected by policy. 

The United States Supreme Court is doubtless sound 
in stating that ‘“‘instrumentalities which are to be used 
for years should not be paid for by the revenues of a 
day or year.” (206 U.S. 463.) In so far as the deficit 
was merely a loss in furnishing service to consumers 
of one year, there is no shadow of equity in claiming 
that the consumers of any other year should pay the 
bills of the earlier consumers. The only justification 
of carrying the loss forward is that it is considered not 
as a loss of the first year, but as something pertaining 
to the entire operating life of the company. If this 
premise is correct, it follows that all subsequent con- 
sumers should pay their share of the burden, and that 
can most effectively be done by treating the deficit as a 
capital investment. ; 


FRANCHISE FEE NEITHER BENEFITS NoR HARMS HITHER 
PARTY 


Finally, for the fifth point, reference may be made to 
the effect of charging the corporation a fee for its fran- 
chise. Where such a fee is obtained, it is generally 
assumed by the city that a most successful bargain has 
been struck, and that the public has been benefited just 
to the extent that the corporation has been mulcted of 
the fee. Yet in the midst of the rejoicing over the 
shrewd bargain, some facts are apparently forgotten. 
In the subsequent regulation of prices a “fair return” 
is to be allowed on the entire investment. Hence the 
public must reimburse the company for the franchise 
fee paid, and must pay interest at a comparatively high 
rate while it remains unpaid. The situation is not 
different if instead of a direct repayment by the public, 
the fee is capitalized and counted as part of the invest- 
ment taken over by a successor company. As long as 
the rule of a fair return is admitted, the entire cost of 
the franchise is borne by the consumers; whether it is 
amortized during the life of the franchise or treated 
aS a permanent annuity. Hence the franchise fee 
neither benefits nor harms either party. All that it 
amounts to is that the city receives a considerable sum 
of income in advance, which is subsequently collected, 
not from taxpayers but from consumers. This indirect 
and unconscious collection of revenue may be advan- 
tageous or may not. Yet the transaction is certainly 
different from what it is popularly assumed to be. 


Professor Hatfield’s Fundamental Principle of Valuation 


‘6 N the discussion of a basis for valuation the problem of finding an 

underlying principle has been neglected. Even those who have 
attempted it have generally erred in regarding it as having to do with 
equity. Nor is it merely a problem of how to allure the investor into put- 


ting his money into an enterprise. 


He can be induced to take any risk if 


the stakes are made high enough. Fundamental to all, however, is the 
question as to whether the investor is to take risks, or whether the public 
is to go at a dead level, foregoing the economies coming from new 
inventions.’”—HENRY RAND HATFIELD. 


See ee 
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Foundation Principles of Valuation’ 


Appendix to Address Abstracted in Last Week’s Issue—Fair 
Treatment to Public and Investors Demands Considerations of 
Value in Addition to Cost New—Amortization of Intangible 
Values and Typical Electric Railway Resettlements Are Described 


By BION J. ARNOLD 


Chairman Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction, Chicago, Ill. 


RAILWAY JOURNAL, dated Oct. 9, 1915, con- 

tained an extended abstract of the address of 
Bion J. Arnold on “Foundation Principles of Valuation,” 
based on electric railway resettlement cases. As an 
appendix to this address Mr. Arnold also submitted 
some notes on valuation and the amortization of in- 
tangible values, and a description of the three typical 
resettlement cases in Kansas City, Chicago and San 
Francisco. An abstract of this appendix follows: 


A NHE convention report number of the ELECTRIC 


NOTES ON VALUATION 


In the Kansas City (Mo.) Railways proceedings the 
receivers requested “a disinterested valuation of the 
property and the necessary work to establish the prop- 
erty in first-class physical condition and enable it to 
fulfill its moral obligations to the community in every 
sense, under the conditions peculiar to Kansas City,” 
and the finding of “a fair and reasonable sum to repre- 
sent the capital value * * * for adoption in a con- 
tract for new franchises in the municipalities wherein 
the properties are operated, various elements of such 
value and how it should be apportioned between the 
municipalities.” ’ 

It is of interest here to recite the considerations at- 
tached to this local problem as outlined by the receivers: 

1. The use of the properties, present and prospective. 

2. Original cost of construction. 

8. Cost of duplicating to-day. 

4, Present conditions. 

5. Advantages and economy in operation as a whole. 

6. Earning power at reasonable rates. 

7. Territory reached, or allocation of property. 

8. Past and prospective growth of tributary communi- 
ties. 

9. Transit facilities afforded between the cities. 

10. Density of settlement and character of improve- 
ments. 

11. Bonded debt in relation to physical property values. 

12. Market value of bonds and other securities. 

13. New money for present and future extensions. 
14. Contractual relations between company and public 
for making possible the raising of new money. 

15. The values fixed by assessing bodies. 

Four methods were finally developed to verify the 
values recommended: 

1. Actual cash investment and return thereon in the 
past. 

2. Cost to reproduce new, less depreciation, plus in- 
tangible values, based upon reasonable future earnings. 

3. Basis of deferred earnings upon actual investment. 

A. Fair market value of properties: i.e., “that sum 
at which a fair buyer would buy and a fair owner would 
sell, both being willing to deal at a fair price.” 

In this case, with an assumption of a protected in- 
vestment and superseded property left in capital, the 


*Abstract of appendix to address delivered before the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the American Electric Railway Association on 
Oct, 7, 1915. : 


accrued deficit amounted to 6.5 per cent of the cost new 
(including overhead) based upon as low a rate of return 
as 6 per cent. At a7 per cent return the accrued deficit 
similarly amounted to 86 per cent. When the super- 
seded property was charged to operation year by year, 
the deficits were 40 per cent and 60 per cent respective- 
ly. The total valuation of tangibles and intangibles in 
the two cases, however, differed but slightly for a given 
interest rate. 

It will be seen from the above citations that if valua- 
tions are to be predicated upon the assumption of fair 
treatment as between the public and the investor, there 
undoubtedly exist considerations of value in addition 
to cost new. It is also patent that these values can only 
be developed after searching inquiry and experienced 
judgment in the use of factors for future predictions. 
It will be quite clear, too, that the necessity of pre- 
serving complete and accurate records of past opera- 
tions is paramount if utility operators expect to re- 
ceive the treatment to which they are entitled in the 
final settlement.** 


AMORTIZATION OF INTANGIBLE VALUES+ 


Views vary as to how far. decapitalization should 
apply and continue, some contending that not only the 
intangible but also all the tangible property should 
eventually be amortized, so that the property would in 
time become possessed by the city without expenditure 
of money therefor on its part. Others contend that, 
in addition to amortizing the intangible values, there 
should be amortized only that portion of the value of 
the physical property which represents depreciation, and 
that such value as then remains in the property should 
be carried as a continuing investment by the company, 
in the case of a privately-owned company, or by the 
municipality, in the case of a municipally-owned prop- 
erty. This investment with present properties (owing 
to their comparatively recent construction and rapid 
development into new territory) is usually about 75 
per cent of their cost to reproduce new value, although 
in properties restricted to certain districts and requir- 
ing no extensions, reconstruction or betterments but 
only maintenance and renewals, this would be about 
60 per cent of their cost to reproduce new value. There- 
fore, if it is the policy of the city to retain the right 
ultimately to acquire the property of the company, the 
terms for so doing should be agreed upon and stipu- 
lated in the ordinance and the character and expense and 
method of amortization therein provided for. 


**In the case of another Western road, which has been subjected 
to much manipulation and consequent attack, this accrued deficit, 
on an 8 per cent basis, amounted to 43.7 per cent of the total cost 
new. This company earned a_ profit from 1884 to 1887, when a 
considerable portion of the electric line was abandoned. This 
caused heavy deficits. Profits ensued after 1902 but only suffi- 
cient to reduce the former cumulative deficit by about one-eighth. 
In the case of a Western telephone plant, where the company had 
paid dividends of 8.3 per cent on actual cash invested and had 
maintained a considerable reserve fund for depreciation and other 
contingencies, the accrued deficit on a 7 per cent basis was com- 
paratively small, amounting to a little more than 4 per cent of 
the cost new value. Here the reserve funds, while larger than 
usual, were still inadequate to care for the depreciation. 


+Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo., report. 
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With the continued growth of the territory and the 
resulting enlargement of the business of the company, 
the net return from operation will increase and should 
in time provide sufficient net profit not only to meet 
the requirements of the agreed fair return on the in- 
vestment, but also to amortize that portion of the 
investment, to be agreed upon, which is not now repre- 
sented by physical property. This procedure will be 
fair to the operating company, in that the company 
will be allowed to receive the fair return on all 
capital actually expended until such time as it is able 
to retire out of earnings the amount agreed upon in 
the ordinance as representing intangible values and 
superseded property. 

The result of this procedure will be to. decrease 
gradually the capital investment of the company in its 
property on a fair and sound basis, and will in the end 
tend to reduce the cost of the service. This reduction 
in the cost of the service can be applied either to the 
reduction of fare or to the increasing of the amount 
and quality of the service furnished by the company, 
or to any purpose of value to the public. 

The decapitalization of intangible values cannot gen- 
erally be accomplished economically by gradually retir- 
ing outstanding securities that have been issued for a 
fixed time. It can be accomplished, however, by increas- 
ing the physical property without correspondingly in- 
creasing the capitalization. The agreed portion of the 
net revenue from operation appropriated to the amor- 
tization fund should be used in the purchase of addi- 
tional physical property, and the value of the physical 
property actually furnishing the service will then ulti- 
mately equal the capitalization. The rate at which such 
intangible value can be eliminated from the investment 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 1—SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOME UNDER 1907 CHICAGO TRACTION 
PLAN, WITH NO SUBWAYS 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 2—SHOWING INCREASE IN 
CAPITAL VALUE UNDER 1907 CHICAGO TRACTION 
PLAN, WITH NO SUBWAYS 


is determined entirely by the rate of increase of the 
gross revenue and by the disposition of the net revenue 
agreed upon in the ordinance. 


RESETTLEMENT PLANS 


As stated in the preceding article, the central idea 
of the Chicago, Kansas City and San Francisco reset- 
tlement cases, although these were based upon some- 
what different franchise conditions, was to put tangible 
property behind intangible values. The following para- 
graphs and accompanying diagrams show the essential 
details of these three plans. 

Chicago: Fig. 1, Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 indicate graphic- 
ally the results of the 1907 Chicago traction ordinances 
up to the present time, with predictions for the future. 
Two plans are worked out, one assuming the perpetual 
extensions of the surface system as the only transpor- 
tation facility, and the other assuming downtown sub- 
ways for the accommodation of the through-routed sur- 
face lines, such subways to be built out of the proceeds 
of the traction fund without the assistance of outside 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 3—SHOWING INCREASE IN 
CAPITAL VALUE UNDER 1907 CHICAGO TRACTION PLAN, 
WITH CITY-OWNED SUBWAYS INCLUDED 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 4—SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
OF GROSS EARNINGS UNDER KANSAS CITY RESET- 
TLEMENT PLAN (PROPOSED 1913) 


capital. These subways, on this assumption, would be 
city-owned and rented to the traction companies. 

Fig. 1 shows the probable distribution of income 
under this plan, based upon a 65 per cent operating 
ratio (including taxes and renewals). At the end of 
the franchise, the city’s annual share will amount to 
more than $5,000,000. 

In Fig. 2 the capital value is shown to increase by 
extension, purchase and rehabilitation from the original 
agreed value of $50,000,000 to approximately $135,000,- 
000 at the end of the rehabilitation period of the last 
property brought into the system (the Consolidated 
Traction Company). By the expiration of the ordi- 
nances it is estimated that extensions and betterments 
will have increased this capital value to about $200,- 
000,000, of which about $11,000,000 represents the origi- 
nal intangible value of franchise rights and superseded 
property agreed to at the time of the resettlement. 
~There is no direct amortization provided for in this 
plan under the ordinances. The city traction fund, 
however, representing 55 per cent of the divisible net 
receipts after bond interest on purchase price or agreed 
value, will gradually accumulate to a total of from 
$75,000,000 to $95,000,000, according to the rate of 
interest used. On the old basis of 2 per cent interest, 
the net purchase price to the city will then reduce 
progressively from a maximum of about $140,000,000 
after 1918-1919, and at the end of the franchise will 
actually be less than the present value of the property 
then existing. 

In Fig. 3, which includes subways built out of the 
traction fund, the total capital investment rises to about 
$25,000,000 by the end of the franchise. The purchase 
price to the city for the remaining surface line prop- 
erties, however, will amount to $195,000,000, which is 
less than the purchase price “agreed capital value,” as 
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predicted in Fig. 2. By that time, about $70, 000,000 
will have been invested in city-owned subways and 
uncapitalized, with approximately $11,000,000 still re- 
maining in the traction fund, over and above this 
subway investment. 

In all of these studies the Sas for the future 
earning capacity have been scaled down to the minimum 
reasonable limit, far below what the property is now 
doing and what other larger cities of the size Chicago 
will probably be in 1927 are now doing. This shows 
the possibilities of the automatic amortization that can 
be legally carried out under the Chicago ordinances. 

Kansas City: The Kansas City plan was similar to 
the Chicago traction plan except with the improvement 
embodying the amortization principle. One-third over 
and above the appraised present value, or $7,500,000, 
was allowed in the original agreed value for intangi- 
bles. Yet these intangible values must be first amortized 
before either city or company can share in the divisible 
net revenues, which would take place about 1920. The 
operating ratio (taxes included) is fixed at 65 per cent, 
and 18 per cent of the gross earnings goes for mainte- 
nance and renewals. The city’s equity is to be invested 
back into the operating property. Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 
show the distribution of gross earnings and values. 

In this plan, the purchase price to the city would 
from about the present time be gradually reduced to 
the level of the present value of the then operating 
property by 1924, or about the original “agreed value’ 
assumed. And at the end of the franchise period the 
cost to the city would be less than half of the agreed 
value at that time and about equal to the original 
present value of the property appraised in 1912, or 
$23,500,000 in round numbers. 

San Francisco: The plans illustrated in Fig. 6 and 
Fig. 7 were developed in order to interpret the provi- 
sions of charter amendment No. 34, submitted to refer- 
endum in 1918. These are described in detail in the 
“Report on San Francisco Transportation Facilities,” 
pages 82 to 91. At the time the report was prepared 
there existed a strong sentiment favoring acquisition 
of all street railway lines as a part of the municipal 
system. These plans, therefore, were formulated to 
show fair and practicable means whereby such results 
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could be ultimately brought about without jeopardiz- 
ing either service or actually invested values. 

The theory of the plans is still applicable to the situ- 
ation, although the charter amendment was unfortu- 
nately lost at this referendum by a narrow margin. In 
the absence of a definite valuation, an estimated value 
was assumed for purposes of illustration, and a con- 
tinuing underlying investment based upon real prop- 
erty. That is, it was intended only to amortize out 
of earnings original intangible values agreed upon in 
the resettlement and the shrinkage due to depreciation. 
This would be accomplished within the franchise exten- 
sion period of twenty years. The net income used 
provided for upkeep of the physical property in a 
perpetual condition of 75 per cent new—1.e., 25 per cent 
depreciation after the end of the rehabilitation period. 

Fig. 6 (resettlement plan No. 2) was based upon a 
definite apportionment of net income—35 per cent to 
city, 30 per cent to labor and to company, and 35. per 
cent in addition to 5 per cent prior return on agreed 
capital value (shown by full line). The assumed pres- 
ent value of property was $21,000,000. The initial in- 
tangible value was $14,000,000, all to be amortized at 
the end of twenty years. There was included $7,000,000 
of rehabilitation work, to be completed and capitalized 
within three years. The future investment was to 
increase at the rate of $3 for each additional $1 earned. 
The purchase price to the city at any date is shown 
by the dotted line, and intangible values to be amortized 
are indicated by the distance (shaded) between “pur- 
chase price’ and “investment” (full black) curves, 
which values include depreciation accrued both prior 
to the resettlement and after the completion of rehabili- 
tation. The city’s share, if allowed to accumulate at 5 
per cent, should suffice to equal the purchase price by 
1947, and thus automatically recapture the entire prop- 
erty to the city without cost by acquiring the underly- 
ing securities covering these depreciated values; i.e., 
the actual value of physical property producing the 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 6—SHOWING PLAN NO. 2 FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO CASE 
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RESETTLEMENT PLANS—FIG. 7—-SHOWING PLAN NO. 5 FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO CASE 


service. This plan “pools” the shares of the two parties, 
to give the city the option of increased service, decapital- 
ization, extensions, etc. 

In Fig. 7 (resettlement plan No. 5, which was rec- 
ommended as the most practical one under the condi- 
tions) the Chicago traction plan was adopted together 
with amortization features. This plan differs from that 
shown in Fig. 6 in that profit sharing in the net income 
exists only between the city and the company, the 
former receiving 55 per cent and the latter 45 per cent. 
This increase in the city’s share over that of plan No. 2 
enables the city, if it allows its share to accumulate at 
5 per cent interest, to take over the property without 
cost by 1941, six years earlier. In both cases, an annual 
reserve of 3 per cent of the gross receipts (at 5 per 
cent interest) will suffice to amortize all initial intangible 
values allowed (except depreciation). After the first 
twenty years initial intangible value is retired and this 
fund starts anew for amortizing part of the physical 
value. A further fund is necessary for amortizing 
accrued depreciation (except expenditures for rehabili- 
tation), requiring 4 per cent of the gross receipts for 
twenty years and thereafter a sufficient amount to cover 
permanent shrinkage in value through depreciation. It 
will be noted in plan No. 5 that all initial intangible 
value is retired by 1933, at which time the cost to the 
city is equal to the then present value of the property. 
Amortization fund and purchase fund increase so rapidly 
during the later years that the actual amount of initial 
intangible value has relatively little effect on the date 
of acquisition. This fact is usually lost to view. 

The estimated returns indicate that the extended 
property would be able to earn a rate of return on the 
probable tangible value approximating 10 per cent in 
1930, or 8 per cent on the agreed capital value; that 
the company would receive more than 7 per cent on 
tangible values, and the city, exclusive of taxes, as high 
as 2 per cent in cash on tangible values. 
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Relation of Railways to Agriculture’ 


The Author Outlines the Practice of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way in Its Development of Traffic Which Originates With 
the Farms Along the Company's Route and Advocates 
Co-operation Between the Railways and the General. Public 


By PAUL SHOUP 


President Pacific Electric Railway 


HEN we speak of the relations 

WV of the electric railways to agri- 
culture, I want to emphasize the 

fact that ideal agriculture, home-making 
agriculture, in large part leans upon, and ‘ 
is created by, the electric railways and 
the associated utilities. An analysis of 
all the relations would take too much time, 
but here are two facts that stand clearly forth, and you 
may make your own deductions: The county of all 
counties in the United States served in largest degree 


by an electric interurban railway system is Los Angeles . 


County, Cal. The county of all counties that stood first, 
according to the United States census of 1910, in the 
annual value of products of the soil, and which still 
maintains that position, is Los Angeles County, Cal. 
Associate these facts and then, better than all the words 
at my command, you will interpret from them the 
mutual benefits and mutual independence of electric 


‘railways and agriculture. 


We illustrate our own conclusions with our own ex- 
perience, and because it illustrates the relationship be- 
tween the electric railways and agriculture, I will give 
the possible experience of a farmer living along our 
electric railway lines. 

He gets up in the morning and looks to the forward- 
ing of his milk by a Pacific Electric fast freight. At 
breakfast he reads the morning paper brought by a 
Pacific Electric paper train. After breakfast his wife 
may telephone to a department store in the city and 
have the desired article at the house by express operat- 
ing over the Pacific Electric not later than noon. At 
8 o’clock in the morning the children leave for the Union 
High School on Pacific Electric cars, using school tick- 
ets sold at special rates. His place in order, the farmer 
may leave at 10 for the city, attend to his business at 
the bank, and if in a hurry get back home for lunch 
upon our cars. In the late afternoon he may send his 
berries and vegetables to market for sale the next 
morning. During the day he can get as many of the 
morning and afternoon editions of the evening papers 
as he may desire. In illness he is not isolated, but can 
get anything promptly, either nurses, drugs or doctors. 
In the evening, the family may take the electric car to 
the city and return comfortably after the “movies” are 
over. His friends may visit him from 40 miles away, 
spend the evening and get home before the lights go 
out. Wherever there is any population of consequence, 
there are electric railway stations not more than 2000 
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ft. apart, and these are artistic, lighted, 
resting places for passengers who may 
be waiting for trains. On holidays the 
farmer can go to any of the dozen beach 
resorts or to the crest of the wooded 
mountains at Mount Lowe, or to the Mis- 
sion Play in the afternoon at San Gabriel, 
or to the hot springs at Arrowhead, or to 
the famous inn at Riverside, or to any of the score of 
other pleasure places, and get back in time for dinner at 
home, no matter on what part of our line he lives. What 
is true in our county is no doubt true elsewhere, and in 
degree as conditions make possible. 

The Pacific Electric Railway has encouraged intensive 
cultivation and the creation of small ranch homes when- 
ever and wherever it can. It co-operates with communi- 
ties in creating and distributing advertising matter. 
The most effective advertising for electric railways 
in getting people to settle along their lines is through 
co-operation with the communities already in existence. 
That is team work. Railway publications are apt to be 
discounted, though this is not so true as formerly. But 
where there is co-operation, where the railways back 
up what the communities state and the communities 
back up what the railways state, the most effective work 
is done. 

Thus, if a pamphlet is issued by an agricultural 
community, indorsed by the Board of Supervisors and 
the Chamber of Commerce, giving individual experi- 
ences of satisfactory results from people already there, 
quoting government analyses as to soils, giving official 
statistics as to the annual products and the creation of 
wealth, picturing with photographs the homes achieved, 
making proper mention of the railway service as a 
factor in the life of the community, then the circulation 
of such pamphlets is valuable. 

Advertising should request that replies be sent not to 
the railway company, but to representatives of the com- 
munities upon the ground, these in turn to follow up 
these inquiries and learn the specific desires of the in- 
quirer. Finally they should meet him when he comes, 
and help him truthfully, directly and with no thought 
of reward except the good of the community in general. 
Thus is accomplished a great work. The ends of the 
electric railway are served for there is an addition to 
the patrons on its lines, and once resident there, the 
newcomer can thereafter hardly lift his spoon to his 
mouth without helping the electric railway. 

This requires co-operative organization in high de- 
gree, but without it success is much diminished. For 
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railways to get out glowing advertising matter about 
any section and then leave it to the man interested to 
grope his way in an effort to reach home is not only 
waste and misdirected effort but is apt to lead to dis- 
couragement, disappointment and the bad advertising 
that follows in its train. 

In advertising the sections along its lines the Pacific 
Electric spends thousands of dollars every year. It be- 
lieves in co-operation and believes in publicity. The 
hope of the electric roads lies in the increase in popu- 
lation upon their lines. 
through excursions, conventions, picnics and the like 
leaves no such permanent results as that which brings 
population to the line. 

The Pacific Electric operates sight-seeing trips every 
day in the year. These are the Mission trolley trip, the 
Balloon Route trolley trip, the Triangle trolley trip and 
the Orange Empire trolley trip. While established for 
direct profit, they serve a greater purpose in that they 
give opportunity to see southern California compre- 
hensively to thousands of strangers who otherwise 
would see very little of it. They are, in my judgment, 
the best advertisement that southern California has 
had. No one can travel a few hundred miles upon the 
Pacific Electric and not be impressed from the very ap- 
pearance of the homes themselves with the pride and 
satisfaction therein expressed. 

Diverging perhaps slightly from the subject, I wish 
the people of this country had a real view of the mutual 
interdependence of the electric railways and agriculture. 
Putting it a little differently, we would like to get under 
the same wing of the government with agriculture. 
When I speak of government, I mean national, state and 
local. Nothing perhaps more strongly contrasts the 
views that the public has had than its widely different 
methods of treatment. The farmer raises something; 
we distribute it. One is as necessary as the other to 
give the article value, but the people have not fully 
found that out yet. The agricultural people have been 
looked upon as the sheep to be guarded, directed, en- 
couraged; the transportation folks—well, perhaps we 
have been the goats. 

Many of these modern governmental regulatory pro- 
visions are all right. Many are necessary from the pub- 
lic’s viewpoint. Many of the burdens put upon us are 
unfair and will disappear in the course of evolution. 
The commissions learn this, but the public does not. 
The work of the commissions is thus hampered unless 
the public knows the facts. One cannot establish a de- 
partment to deal with these problems because they can 
only be dealt with by the officers who are familiar in a 
practical way with the problems presented. This means 
that much time must be given to problems quite often in 
themselves not important. From the government the 
railways receive no such help as is given our agricul- 
tural associates. : 

Contrast these two conditions. Is there any wonder 
we would all like to be farmers? Farmers, I know, have 
their troubles. But so far as the relations of agricul- 
ture and the electric railways to the government are 
concerned, I am very sure that we would all be glad to 
have the association of agriculture and the electric rail- 
ways so close that in government policy we might be 
considered as one. 

I have no fault to find with the public when it knows 
it is just and when it is appreciative of our difficulties. 
But the things we do right are not apt to be upper- 
most in its mind. The good service we give is accepted 
unconsciously as a matter of routine. It is up to us 
to tell effectively and truthfully our trials to the public. 
We must win its confidence and its interest, and to do 
so must go further than fair dealing. We must tell 
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the people of our weakness, as well as of our strength. 
The public must learn that the electric railways are 
business institutions traveling upon the most narrow 
of business margins. Without the government’s active 


‘support and sympathy they may in large measure dis- 


appear. ; 

This is no alarmist statement. The time has passed 
to gloss over the facts. The electric railways of Cali- 
fornia have created hundreds of millions in property 
values, not only in the agricultural communities served 
but in cities and towns that they have helped to build. 
No community leans upon jitney service; none desires 
to lose a single car or train because of that service. 
They realize unconsciously that all the automobiles in 
California together transport but a small fraction of 
the number of people that are carried by the electric 
lines. 

Before me are the earnings of nearly all the electric 
lines in California for the last three fiscal years. The 
showing is a bad one. Only one out of twenty-four 
made as good a showing during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, as for either of the two preceding years. 
Obligations to the public have increased; taxes are 
higher; paving costs, because of high standards, are 
greater; labor costs, where there have been changes, 
have increased; automobile traffic has required addi- 
tional safety measures. On the other hand, automobile 
competition has cut revenues. Returns for the year 
are the worst in the history of the roads in this State, 
as a whole. No interurban line and but few city lines 
earned interest on their investments or on their inter- 
est-bearing obligations. One only of the twenty-four 
declared a dividend. Several are in the hands of their 
creditors. From such a showing, even after making 
allowance for general depression of business, which is 
widespread, it is plain that the public view must in some 
measure change if the electric railroads are to be main- 
tained in their present efficiency. 

Taxation must be lessened, not increased. Street 
paving burdens in many instances must be reduced or 
the lines abandoned. While adjustments in rates are 
individual questions, yet fares as a whole must be in- 
creased rather than lowered. Jitneys, dividing the 
traffic of the electric roads, must divide likewise their 
heavy obligations. Where the electric lines are provid- 
ing and maintaining a large part of the street and where 
the community is under moral obligation to protect the 
investment made because of this and the investment 
needed to meet franchise requirements as to service and 
fares, the jitneys must, where practicable, be kept off 
such streets, and where, in the business centers, they 
use the streets, they must be required to bear some part 
of the paving burden. On very few streets or on very 
few interurban lines is there enough business to support 
two classes of carriers. Our returns show that. Of 
course, the jitneys assail our best earning lines, and the 
natural result of this is, no longer having fat lines to 
carry the lean ones, the service on the latter must be 
reduced or the lines given up. Only a small alienation 
is necessary to reduce income to the level of operating 
expenses. The public must know these facts, and know- 
ing them must choose between. It is at this point we 
have arrived. ‘ 

I have wandered from my subject, but perhaps not 
far. If the electric railways are impoverished, so will 
be the communities along their lines, and as the Pacific 
Electric felt the blow to the citrus fruit industry through 
the freeze of three years ago, so likewise will these com- 
munities feel any blow to the Pacific Electric. 

On our side, we should not give too much weight to 
our troubles as troubles. We are face to face with 
serious problems, the solutions of which lie in a better 
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understanding with the public. We should meet the 
situation with constructive courage. We must seize 
upon methods to decrease our expenses and at the same 
time, if possible, to increase the efficiency of our service. 
That is the door through which we get business. If 
there be a new industry in sight, go after it. If a 
new stopping place is needed for passenger traffic, 
establish it. Furnish freight platforms. Furnish team 
tracks in plenty. If interline freight and passenger 
tariffs with steam line connections can be obtained, get 
them. Let us look after our express and package busi- 
ness and help the express in competition with the parcel 
post. 

Public complaints and demands should never be looked 
upon as aggressions of an enemy but, instead, as sources 
of our education as to the public’s interpretation of its 
needs. Its expressions should be listened to with intel- 
ligent interest. If its wishes warrant changes being 
made, meet them. If not, explain pleasantly and pa- 
tiently why they cannot be made. We must take the 
people into our confidence. If service has to be reduced 
or rates raised, put forth the reasons plainly, concisely. 
Let us do all we can to get more people along our lines. 
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Population is our greatest asset. The good-will of the 
public is likewise a great asset. Work in a co-operative 
and cheerful spirit with every public agency whose duty 
it is to concern itself with your affairs. Remember these 
commissions themselves are between two fires. They are 
responsible, not to our stockholders and bondholders, 
but to the public, and very, very often they are the 
agencies that must be called upon to stand between us 
and the lack of popular understanding of our needs and 
difficulties. It is thus up to us to help them where we 
can with their work and never to hinder them, to show 
them why a thing is so, and if they suggest real im- 
provements upon our methods, to adopt them. 

By scrupulous integrity in dealing with these public 
agencies by fair, truthful and candid statements to the 
public in all matters pertaining to and concerning the 
public, we will find the surest road to that goal which 
we would reach, where the people of the United States 
will hold the same viewpoint as to the value of agri- 
culture as expressed in the creation of farms and of 
farm products and the value of transportation in main- 
taining these farms through the transportation service 
rendered. 


The Importance of Accrued Accounts 


From Point of View of Certified Public Accountant, Operating Accounts 
Do Not Always State the Entire Facts—Accounting for Commission 


and Organization Expenses, 
Discounts, and Sinking Funds 


Depreciation, 
Should Follow Uniform Practice 


Taxes, Premiums and 


By JOHN F. FORBES, C.P.A. 


Haskins & Sells, San Francisco, Cal. 


NDER the inspiration of the 

American Electric Railway Ac- 
{ J countants’ Association and the 
various commissions, state and federal, 
the accounts of transportation companies 
are maintained with a greater decree of 
accuracy and a more highly organized 
standardization than are the accounts of 
any other class of business concerns. Yet the certified 
public accountant rarely has occasion to review the 
accounts of any electric railway without feeling that 
there is a need for standardization of practice that 
is quite as important as the standardization of forms 
and accounts. 

The first and most general criticism is that the 
operating expenses do not invariably state the entire 
facts. The elemental purpose of detailed accounts is 
comparison. An operating cost is high or low only by 
comparison. The operating expenses of a normal period 
should present a basis for comparison with some other 
similar period. Yet when a company begins to apply 
over a series of months of this year credits for old 
copper wire, old carwheels, or any other scrap or re- 


*Apstract of paper presented at San Francisco convention of 
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placed material, which has been garnered 
last year and sold or taken into stock this 
year, it has distorted the accounts of both 
years and the basis of comparison is 
gone. When it. further complicates this 
by charging one month with enough car 
paint to last six months, or enough repair 
parts to last four months, or ties sufficient 
to last three months, and so on, just because the depart- 
mental requisitions upon the storekeeper happen to come 
in that way, it is not alone destroying comparative 
value but is also laying the foundation for serious errors 
in the balance sheets regularly prepared from the books. 
Many responsible railway officials point with pride to a 
supply of stores or a heap of scrap as provision against 
that rainy day when a credit will reduce some extraor- 
dinary operating expense. When the accounts must in- 
clude certain charges or credits, why not accrue them 
irrespective of their nature into the periods in which 
they belong, and thus establish facts? 

This condition obtains in various forms in most of 
the operating expenses. Only last month one company 
was found accruing its insurance from the date of pay- 
ment of the insurance bills instead of the date of the 
insurance itself, upon the theory that another payment 
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would not have to be made for twelve months. The 
current operating expenses were not affected, for the 
practice had been in vogue for a long time and the 
amount of insurance premiums, though large, was fairly 
uniform, but the balance sheet as disclosed by the com- 
pany certainly did not present the exact financial 
condition. 

There is absolutely no uniformity in charging off rail- 
road commission expenses, organization expenses, or 
any of the host of similar unusual expenses over a long 
period of time. Indeed, there is a reluctance to charge 
them off at all. Yet in the commission states where the 
companies have no option in these matters, would it 
not be better for comparison’s sake, if no other, to 
establish more uniformity in the handling of such items 
than now exists? 

Nowadays, instead of considering the subject of de- 
preciation as a thing apart—something to be considered 
more for its effect upon the United States Treasury 
Department than upon the stockholders, electric rail- 
ways under the urgings of late Interstate Commerce 
Commission classifications are endeavoring to look upon 
depreciation as a mere operating expense, but thus far 
with poor success. Rarely is depreciation handled twice 
in the same way. Utility commissions touch lightly 
upon the subject, being fearful of establishing prece- 
dents. It is really not such a serious thing in those 
utilities where the burden is borne by the consumers, 
but where depreciation must be borne by stockholders, 
as it must be in those instances where car fare is fixed 
by franchise, the question of whether depreciation from 
obsolescence should not be capitalized looms large. This 
is especially true where changes follow each other so 
quickly that the capital cannot be returned out of 
earnings. 

Sometimes reserves are accrued according to formule 
prepared by famous engineering firms after elaborate 
appraisal. If upon the sinking-fund method, then gen- 
erally the proper investments are not being made and 
remade on the dates indicated, if at all. Sometimes the 
accounting officer reminds his associates that the 
reserves are not being reinvested semi-annually accord- 
ing to the plan, but generally he is satisfied in setting 
up the reserve. Sometimes depreciation reserves are 
accrued upon the straight-line basis, represented by 
specific funds, though more often they are represented 
by general assets. Sometimes depreciation is accrued 
upon the curve-line basis and sometimes on a percentage 
of gross earnings. Almost invariably the reserves are 
diminished by charges to it. One hesitates at the 
thought of passing upon the propriety of these charges. 
It is such a simple thing innocently to defeat the most 
conservative financial plan by using up these reserves 
with what would be operating charges if the reserve 
did not exist. The present situation, therefore, calls 
for a standardization of ideas unon depreciation—other- 
wise another element in the detailed operating figures 
is absolutely useless and the balance sheet departs from 
the truth. 

Perhaps the one account which above all others gives 
the public accountant most concern is the tax account. 
As an accounting proposition, it is clear enough. The 
accrual approximates the monthly tax cost. If taxes 
are paid in advance of the accruals there is an asset. 
If they are not paid in advance of the accruals there is 
‘a liability. The trouble lies in the fact that there are 
so many confusing elements to be reconciled. For in- 
stance, in California a corporation tax is paid on gross 
earnings. A tax on the 1914 gross is paid in 1915. 
It would seem proper to begin to accrue this tax in 
January, 1914. But when the tax was first instituted 
the regular property tax was in vogue and property was 
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assessed and taxed in the year fixed as a basis for the 
first gross-earnings tax. So the gross-earnings tax had 
to be paid in the following year. Therefore companies 
might seem properly to begin accruing the tax to be 
paid on the 1914 gross in January, 1915, though it is 
not payable until the middle of the year. And so some 
corporations handle it. Some, however, contend that 
the tax is applicable to the State’s fiscal year 1915-1916, 
and insist upon commencing to accrue in July, 1915, 
while some, bulwarked behind the opinions of eminent 
counsel, maintain that since taxes become a lien on the 
first Monday in March, March 1, 1915, is the day upon 
which to commence accruing the tax. Then comes a 
corporation which began to operate in April, 1914, and 
one is almost back at the starting point. Yet the out- 
look is different, since not to charge up taxes for an 
entire half year is unthinkable. And in any event the 
State officials say they most assuredly tax that company 
in 1914, although they collect the tax in 1915. Then, 
just to make it hard, the municipal franchise and vehicle 
licenses join hands, so to speak, with the city, county 
and State tax on non-operative properties, the State 
corporation franchise tax and the federal income tax. 
And out of all this the public expects public accountants 
to establish an asset or liability, while the company 
accounting officers grieve if the former do not agree 
with their figures and say differences reflect discredit 
upon them. 

Much might be said of “accruals, not due” on notes 
and accounts. Accruals on payables are always handled 
conservatively. Where the interest is fixed, as in notes, 
the calculations usually square with experience. Where 
the interest is neither fixed nor certain, as in accounts 
payable, accruals are usually based upon the hope of 
their never having to be paid. Quite the reverse is 
true of the receivables. Here a spirit of optimism is 
in constant evidence. ‘Accruals, not due” are so easily 
subject to adjustment that they worry no one save the 
accountant who is trying to establish their cash values 
as assets or liabilities. Interest on bonds is the one 
accruing account almost invariably properly handled. 
It departs from the narrow way occasionally when the 
bonds happen to have been bought up by the trustees 
or by the company for investment. Generally, however, 
this charge is fixed and unvarying and no complications 
ensue. On the contrary, discount and premium accounts 
are apportioned off with a marked hesitancy by nearly 
all utilities. Every old railroader feels that discount is 
part of the cost of property and that it should be 
capitalized. 

The one account which, above all others, possesses an 
individuality is the reserve for sinking funds. Regu- 
larly it emerges from its closet to disturb the public 
accountant. A tremendous confusion of ideas, created 
in great part by the legal phraseology of trust deeds, 
exists with reference to sinking funds, and many 
methods of handling them are in force. By far the 
greatest amount of trouble occurs in not letting these 
sinking funds completely alone so far as the accounts 
are concerned. 

The impression seems to have gone abroad that, be- 
cause a company dedicates certain resources to the pay- 
ment of a debt, surplus is in some way affected. This is 
absurd. Of course, if a company desires to make 
specific appropriations of its surplus, there is nothing 
to do but set up a reserve. Such companies may exist, 
but the writer has never seen one. Yet company after 
company ties up its surplus most unnecessarily. It is 
a most conservative thing to do, however, and public 
accountants can afford to look upon the practice with 
complacency. All they ask for is a little uniformity 
in the practice. 
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Papers Before the Claims Association 


Address of President Tichenor—Among Topics Considered Were 
Prevention of Motor-Vehicle Accidents, Standardization of Claims 
Statistics, Card Index, and Safety and Its Relation to Conserva- 
tion, with Written Discussion Accompanying the Last Subject 


Program for Monday 


Annual Address of the President. | 
Annual Report of Executive Committee. 
Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reports of Committees: 
Accident Prevention Board—W. F. Weh, 
chairman. 
Employment—B. B. Davis, chairman, 
Ways and Means—J. S. Harrison, chair- 
man. 
Paper—“The Prevention of Motor-Vehicle 
Accidents,” S. B. Hare. 


Program for Tuesdap 


Paper—“Standardization of Claims Statis- 
tics,’ E. E. Slick. 
Report of Committee: 
Claims-Accounting—co-chairmen: H. K. 
Bennett and H. J. Davies. 


Program for Wednesday 


Report of Committee: | 
Claims-Transportation—co-chairmen: B. B. 
Davis and R. P. Stevens. 


a 


WM. TICHENOR 
President 


767, presented an abstract of the proceedings of 
the Claims Association at the San Francisco con- 
vention on Oct. 4-8. In accordance with the usual cus- 
tom, abstracts of the papers read at the various meetings 
of this association are pyblished this week, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


BY WILLIAM TICHENOR, CLAIM AGENT TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANAPOLIS & EASTERN TRACTION COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


[ ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 9, page 


From the beginning of this year’s work it has been 
the endeavor of the officers of the association and the 
executive committee to dispose of unfinished topics 
rather than to originate new subjects for discussion. 
Particularly was it desired to place special stress upon 
three things: The Hooper-Holmes Index Bureau, the 
safety-first movement, and the standardization and clas- 
sification of accidents. 

The Hooper-Holmes Index Bureau from the begin- 
ning has not met with as much approval from claim 
agents and general officers as many thought it justified. 
This bureau is not of itself essential to the existence or 
well-being of electric railway claim departments, for 
they might build up a similar organization among them- 
selves that would be extremely valuable. Because of 
its necessarily local existence, however, such a bureau 
would be of much less value because claim agents would 
know nothing of what was going on in the index bureau 


world outside of their own association community. 


Wonderful benefits are being derived from the Pacific 
Coast Claim Agents’ Index Bureau, and great good is 
coming from some of the organizations local to the East, 
but if all companies should join and report freely to one 
bureau, as in the case of the Hooper-Holmes Index 
Bureau, each would get the benefit of all engaged in 
claim work, not only with electric railways but also with 
steam railroads, manufacturing establishments and in- 
surance companies. 

It seems strange that some of the most important 


electric railway men are utterly opposed to the use of 


Wednesdap—Continued 


| Changes in Constitution and By-Laws. 
Paper—‘“‘A Card Index and What It Means,” 
J. J. Reynolds. 
Program for Chursdap 


| 
| 
Paper—‘‘Safety and Its Relation to Conserva- | 
tion,” B. F. Boynton. | 
Written Discussion : | 

“Financial Benefits Resulting from the | 
Safety First Movement,” J. S. Harri- 
son. 

“Justification of the Safety First Move- 
ment from a Humanitarian Stand- 
point,’ Alves Dixon. 

“Uses and Benefits of Illustrated Lec- | 
tures,’ H. K. Bennett. | 

“Should a Moving Picture Film Ex- 
change be Established by the A. E. R. | 
A.?” FE. J. Warnock. . | 

General Business. 
Reports of Convention Committees: 
(a) Resolutions. 
(b) Nominations. 
Hlection and Installation of Officers. | 
' | 


an index bureau, either national or local, because in 
their view it requires a great deal of time and expense 
to the companies and is of no value to them. Yet since 
the first contract was made with the Hooper-Holmes 
people, this thought seemed to be so prevalent that at the 
convention last year the committee on an index bureau 
recommended that the contract cease. The committee 
did not consider that the bureau would not be valuable 
if properly used, but it felt that the contract was prac- 
tically valueless because nearly all companies then re- ° 
porting to the bureau were individual subscribers to 
it and gained no additional right through the contract. 
On final vote, however, it was unanimously recommended 
that the contract be extended for at least one more 
year. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the par- 
ent body immediately after the adjournment of the 1914 
convention, the question again came up for discussion, 
and the same point was raised. Finally, however, a re- 
newed contract ending Dec. 31, 1914, was approved, and 
the secretary was instructed to communicate with the 
member companies to ascertain their desires as to the 
continued life of the contract. A sufficient number ex- 
pressed a wish to continue the arrangement and prom- 
ised to report in the future, to justify continuing the 
contract for 1915. It may fairly be said, however, that 
1915 is to. be treated only as a test, the results of which 
will control future action on this point. 

The safety-first movement since its origin has been 
as much in doubt as the Hooper-Holmes Index Bureau, 
if indeed it has not been more of a vexed question than 
that. Some of the most enthusiastic safety-first advo- 
cates put the greatest stress upon the education of 
children and their mothers. Others insist that a better 
result is to be obtained through the enactment and rigid 
enforcement of stringent laws to control the public, 
especially automobile drivers. Still another class be- 
lieves that the public cannot in general be educated 
to a realization of its dangers, and that the better meth- 
od is to educate company officers and employees until 
they come fully to an appreciation of the fact that they 
must expect the public to be careless and to be depend- 
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ing upon them for safety. Not long ago an experienced 
claim agent said that 75 per cent of the serious and 
costly accidents on interurban railways were prevent- 
able, and that 50 per cent ought not to happen and would 
not happen if the car-service men thought straight and 
right. This claim agent is under the impression that 
the greatest benefit possible to be derived from the 
safety-first movement must come from a hounding proc- 
ess causing the motormen and conductors to think 
safety instead of speed. In short, there are as many 
different plans as there are different minds dealing with 
the subject, but it is to be hoped that at this meeting 
harmonious action may be suggested. 

At the 1914 convention the Claims Association had 
a joint committee with the Accountants’ Association on 
the subject of the standardization of accidents and ac- 
cident reports, as well as accident accounts. When this 
joint committee met, it seemed to have concluded that 
the first division of the subject was completely a claim 
agents’ affair and that the latter division was completely 
the work of the accountants. The accountants had no 
trouble in agreeing upon the recommended standards of 
their side of the committee and the report was unani- 
mously adopted. When the report was presented by the 
claims side of, the committee, however, complete chaos 
prevailed on account of the many ideas suggested in 
discussion. The whole subject was therefore referred 
to the committee for another year’s study. This com- 
mittee held several meetings during the year and I trust 
that eventually the whole subject will be understood 
and agreed upon. 


PREVENTION OF MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 


BY SAMUEL B. HARE, CLAIM AGENT ALTOONA & LOGAN 
VALLEY ELECTRIC RAILWAY, ALTOONA, PA, 


No other class of accidents contains the elements of 
carelessness, recklessness and utter disregard of the 
rights of others that are found in automobile and motor- 
vehicle collisions. Transportation companies, realizing 
their responsibilities, have done everything possible to 
protect the public from harm, yet there is a tendency on 
the part of the public to demand protection without 
making an effort to protect itself. To relieve this con- 
dition, we must seek measures to protect ourselves from 
the expenditure of large sums of money in damages, by 
throwing around others a safeguard which they are un- 
willing to provide for themselves, or which thev care- 
lessly and negligently refuse to exercise. The time has 
come when we must prohibit the automobile and motor- 
vehicle driver from using his own judgment (or mis- 
judgment, as is frequently the case), and surround him 
with restraining regulations for the protection of him- 
self and others. 

It may reasonably be presumed that railway com- 
panies have done that which is necessary to prevent ac- 
cidents. Their constant change from old to new 
appliances and equipment, the introduction of every 
practical safety device, the most careful supervision of 
track conditions, the rigid preliminary examination and 
patient, early training of car operators, the rigorous 
discipline that punishes any infraction, the constant 
warnings by signs, and numerous methods of advertise- 
ment—all these, accomplished at an enormous expense, 
are indubitable evidences of the good faith of the rail- 
way companies toward the question of conserving the 
safety of the public. 

As compared to this preparation, care and attention, 
what qualifications as to mechanical knowledge, physical 
ability or fitness are requisite for the applicant as a 
driver of a motor vehicle? None! He need only fill out 
a printed blank form, stating the make and character of 
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his machine, its horsepower, his name and residence, and — 


inclose the fee, proportionate to the horsepower of his 
machine, whereupon the state grants the license with 
authority to operate, making no inquiry whether the ap- 
plicant is mentally, physically, morally or mechanically 
prepared to assume the implied responsibilities. The 
conclusion is certain that the great number of motor- 
vehicle accidents must be attributed to stupid, inade- 
quate and worthless license laws now operative, and the 
foremost step toward the prevention of this class of acci- 
dents should be made in the revision of these laws. 
Compulsory legislation by the enactment of uniform 
state, county and municipal laws is the only solution to 
the prevention of motor-vehicle accidents. Of what use 
to an automobile driver is a sign if he cannot see? 
What effect has a horn or gong upon a deaf driver? 
What escape for a careful person as against an epileptic? 
What refuge has a person from the wild wanderings of 
a drunken, careless or negligent driver? 
is an emergency brake to a one-armed or one-legged 
man? What does the joy-rider care for the safety of 
the man he meets? Should a high-powered motor vehicle 
be permitted in the control of a young boy or girl under 
the age of twenty-one years, or an old man or an old 
woman over the age of sixty years? Should a dwarf 
36 in. in height be permitted to operate an automobile? 
Should a person adjudged of unsound mind be given 
authority by the state to operate a machine? Should 
a driver who had already recklessly killed three persons 
in his machine be allowed to retain his license? Should 
an unnaturalized person be granted a license? Should 


any license be issued without the assurance of physical - 


fitness and mechanical qualification? Not one of these 
persons could ever hope to obtain employment as a street 
car operator on any railway line, yet each and every one 
can obtain the privilege of operating a motor vehicle, 
of much greater horsepower than a street car, on every 
highway within the commonwealth. 

The first move toward the prevention of motor-vehicle 
accidents would be the enactment of uniform state laws, 
a section of which should be devoted to the regulation of 
the speed of all motor vehicles, fixing a speed limit for 
rural as well as congested city districts, establishing 


rights-of-way and providing for the turning at the ap- 


proach of or in passing another car. The dominant meas- 
ure of such a statute should be a standard or test of the 
physical fitness, mechanical knowledge and the moral 
character of the individual, with the positive require- 
ment of a practical demonstration. The owner of every 
car should be required to file an approved bond, either 
for himself or driver, conditioned upon the proper in- 
demnity to persons killed or injured. Penalties for 
violation of the law should be severe and should include 
the arrest or impounding of the motor vehicle and its 
sale for fines, costs and damages. 


ownership of each motor vehicle. Lighting regulations 
should be the subject of legislative enactment. 

Rigid ordinances for the operation of motor vehicles, 
in conformity with state laws, should be enacted by 
municipalities, and traffic squads and police officers 
should relentlessly enforce such requirements. Such 
ordinances should designate the line of travel, the man- 


ner of passing standing or moving street cars or other — 


vehicles, the method of crossing at intersecting streets 


and the establishment of safety zones, and in short q 


should incorporate all the provisions of the state laws. 


After the enactment of such uniform state and muni- 4 


cipal laws, it would be the duty of automobile associa- 


tions, motor clubs, safety committees, committees of 100 | 


and all interested individuals to exercise a general super- 
vision in relation to the strict and inexorable enforce 


Of what use. | 


The state department ~ 
should immediately be informed of the transfer of 


SSE. 
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ment of the laws by the officers of the state, county 
and municipality. 

In the past, much has been written and said concern- 
ing motor-vehicle accident prevention, and it is now 
fitting and proper that this association take some con- 
certed action to meet this imminent peril. The subject 
should be presented to the accident prevention board, 
appointed two years ago, or possibly a new and separate 


committee could be specially appointed with directions 


to draw up immediately a bill for presentation to the 
legislatures of each state. In view of the ultimate 
beneficial results of such procedure, there is scarcely a 
doubt that it will receive the indorsement and finan- 
cial support of the parent association. 


USES AND BENEFITS OF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 


H. K. BENNETT, CLAIM AGENT FITCHBURG & LEOMINSTER 
STREET RAILWAY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


This kind of publicity, illustrated lectures, is one of 
the most tactful ways to present the question of public 
safety in use at the present time. One may theorize and 
speculate to his heart’s content and still be far from 
the mark, but a truthful representation of what has 
happened impressed upon the brain of the individual 
starts a train of thought that will never be entirely dis- 
sipated and cannot fail to produce results. It is not 
enough, however, to show pictures of electric car acci- 
dents and the perils of the street. Neither is it enough 
to confine education by means of pictures to the public 
alone, for as “charity begins at home,’ so should edu- 
cation begin with the employee. He should be thor- 
oughly schooled as to the common accidents that occur 
in the performance of his duties, and be shown how 
easy it is to prevent just such an occurrence with his 
advance intelligence of what the public may be expected 
to do under certain circumstances. When he is shown 
what thoughtlessness may do in a personal way, he will 
think of himself and the net gain will be for the welfare 
of the public and the company that he represents. 

Hence the scope of this kind of a campaign should not 
be limited, and as a matter of fact there is no limit. It 
can be adapted to the use of the kindergarten or the 
board of trade, and for every intermediate point that 
can be imagined. There is not a single society or or- 
ganization that could not be entertained and instructed. 
In an eastern city where 300 women, representatives of 
the best homes, were gathered at one of these lectures 
and were shown how they invariably got on and off cars, 
along with other interesting views and the consequent 
results under certain circumstances, they agreed that 
they had never given the matter personal thought but 
that what they had seen was all true. Since that time 
there has been a marked decrease in this class of acci- 
dents, and it therefore cannot be said that there are no 
results from this kind of work. 

At a recent meeting of the “Safety First Association” 
of an eastern city, the president of the local team 
drivers’ union pledged the support of himself and his 
society to do everything possible to minimize traffic acci- 
dents, and when a representative of a street railway 
showed views of various vehicle accidents in connection 
with electric cars, this delegate admitted they were true. 
Think of it, a labor organization, primarily organized 
for the sole benefit of its members, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with a railway corporation for the betterment 
of humanity through the prevention of needless acci- 
dents. Does educative publicity pay? Can one picture 
a more ideal condition of affairs? 

The public. schools, from the creeping tots to the 
senior classes of the high and normal schools, clubs of 
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all kinds, lodges of every description, labor unions of 
every class are a target for a campaign of this char- 
acter. Even the churches have been invaded with grati- 
tying results, for those who have experience with acci- 
dents and their results can never have a creed for the 
righteous or unrighteous, the rich, poor, blind or 
crippled. There is no limit to the use, and the benefits 
are aS many as the human mind is capable of absorbing. 
Seeing is believing, and the nearer the public can be 
brought to actually seeing what they are doing every 
day to fill the hospitals and the streets with cripples, the 
more they will appreciate their responsibility in avoid- 
ing accidents. 

A criticism has been made that nine-tenths of the 
accidents happen to a class of people to whom one might 
talk by the hour and show pictures all day with as much 
effect as if they had not been approached. This cannot 
be so. There is not a single individual who has an 
ounce of perception and a teaspoonful of brains, that 
cannot be brought to a realization of conditions through 
the eye. People will not grasp everything, but they will 
grasp enough to get an idea, and what more can be asked 
than to have them absorb enough to keep them out of . 
danger along certain lines. It cannot be expected that 
one picture and one lecture will be enough to produce 
miracles, for it is only by repetition and bringing the 
matter to these minds time and time again that real 
results are secured. The results are not going to come 
to-day, to-morrow or next week, but when the public has 
been reached in all of its classes. To speed the good 
work there should be no delay in starting this educative 
campaign, this gospel of “Safety First and First Aid to 
the Uninjured.” 


STANDARDIZATION OF CLAIMS STATISTICS 


BY E. E. SLICK, CLAIM ADJUSTER UNION TRACTION 
COMPANY OF INDIANA, ANDERSON, IND. 


The difficulties in the way of standardizing claim ac- 
counting and statistics appear almost insurmountable, 
since there are almost as many different ways of trans- 
acting claim business as there are different companies. 
For example, in one class of companies all the accounts 
of the claim department are kept by that department 
and its results are audited, while in another class the 
accounts are kept entirely by the auditing department, 
to which all claims are referred for payment after an 
adjustment or agreement has been reached. Under 
these divisions, it would appear to make little difference 
in the details of the payment, whether the claim ac- 
count is kept by the claim department or by the audit- 
ing department, but the author recommends the gen- 
eral method of the account being kept at least nominally 
by the auditing department, in harmony with the stand- 
ardized accounting rules, regardless of the details or 
methods by which money is placed in the hands of the 
claim department for settling claims after an agree- 
ment has been reached. 

A standardized plan will not show all the valuable 
data at a glance, because the classification will present 
condensed facts. These condensed facts will probably 
answer very few of the questions that may be required 
by the management, and the classification must be such 
that any question may be readily answered from the 
collected data at some stage of the boiling-down process. 
It is conceivable that the management may ask for data 
concerning platform accidents at a certain road cross- 
ing, or collisions with vehicles at a highway crossing, 
the number of employees injured at certain shops, the 
number of accidents of any week or month as com- 
pared with any corresponding week or month of an- 
other year, the accident record of all or part of the men 
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employed, the number of collisions with automobiles, 
the number of third persons killed and injured, and 
numberless similar questions, all of which may or may 
not be asked in comparison with other weeks, months 
or years. Hence there must be a uniform system set- 
ting out these data, so that the statistical sheets will 
answer such questions as well as give the final results 
used for comparative purposes. 

Even after selecting a standardized classification, the 
‘choice of a physical basis for keeping statistics pre- 
sents a vital problem, for the physical property of the 
associated companies consists of interurban systems, 
city systems, park lines, elevated lines, subways and 
perhaps many others. The writer’s personal view is 
that the physical unit should be a terminal, or a division 
of the property generally under the control of a local 
superintendent, from which point trains are originated 
and runs are estimated. Sub-terminals should be 
classed with the terminals. The terminal may be made 
up of both city and interurban service. In the smallest 
properties, either of city or interurban service, there 
would be at least one terminal, while the larger prop- 
erties must be made up of a number of terminals, since 
all trains cannot originate at one place, if the physical 
property is stretched over a large territory. 

Whatever classification of accidents is used, the same 
classification must be carried forward uniformly from 
the actual events to the financial results or the cost of 
this same class of accidents, in order to make the sta- 
tistics valuable for comparison. If platform accidents 
are a class, the cost of platform accidents must also 
be given, and likewise with every item of the various 
classes. In order to do this it is necessary to make 
the very earliest collection of accident data in harmony 
with a definite plan. It is inconceivable that the man- 
agement of any property does not want accident data, 
and accordingly it is suggested that a report be made 
at stated intervals, presumably weekly, by collecting 
the accidents and classifying first as to terminals and 
second, under the terminals, into accidents on city cars 
and accidents on interurban cars. Make other divisions 
as desired, but hold to the above-named divisions. 

Probably the cost of cleaning up a wreck will not 
enter into the claim statistics at any stage of the game, 
but the matter of car repair on account of particular 
accidents, such as collisions and derailments, is an im- 
portant question, and especially so if damage should be 
done to foreign cars. It would appear the more reason- 
able that the cost of repairs to foreign cars should be 
charged to some item in the claim department, and no 
doubt it would be fair so to charge this expense. 

When special data for claim statistics were demanded 
of the writer by the management, he found a virgin 
field from which to extract the data, since no statistics 
had been kept by his predecessor, except a weekly report 
to the general manager, classified under as many heads 
as there were different lines. Since the method put in 
practice has produced reasonable results, it may be well 
to outline these results. The first act was to collect 
the accidents for one week under the head of the 
proper terminal, which was responsible for the men in- 
volved in the accident; and, second, to group this divi- 
sion into city and interurban accidents. It is generally 
assumed up to this point that accidents to employees 
are as carefully kept as accidents to other persons, but 
a simpler form under the following heads is used: 
Roadway, Electrical and Shops, and Trainmen. These 
divisions are recommended, whether or not the company 
has a larger or smaller number of departments having 
control of this line of work, since it is believed that 
practically all the work on the physical property is done 
under these classes. 
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If a number of heads are used for a terminal, the 
same heads will be applicable to either interurban or 
city accidents, and no matter how many terminals there 
may be, the same items are simply repeated under each 
terminal. Therefore, in presenting such an outline, it 
is necessary to give it for only one interurban terminal, 
the same item being repeated for the city terminal, if 
it be desired to keep them separate. 

The first real statistical blank is a monthly blank with 
items as esregers ie Lary iaee 


Day of Month..:........ 1 2 3 30 31 


Platform accidents. ...... 1 1 1 1 1 5 
Collisions with vehicles. . . te oe ats ae ans 2 
Collisions between cars. .. 
Collisions with persons, 

things and animals 

frightened’ as; occ 
Derailments 40. use Sess 


KK 


Under general heads, the following items are used: 
employees slightly injured, employees severely injured 
and employees killed; passengers slightly injured, pas- 
sengers severely injured and passengers killed; tres- 
passers injured and trespassers killed; all other persons 
injured and all other persons killed; baggage claims; 
ejectments, and stock killed. City and interurban acci- 
dents were classified under these heads for a given 
terminal, and the terminal repeated as often as 
necessary. 

On this monthly sheet there are thirty-one spaces for 
the days, and the item is indicated with the date of the 
happening. The items added horizontally indicate the 
number of accidents in that class for the month, and 
added vertically indicate the number of accidents for 
each day, the latter having no special statistical value. 
The figures obtained from the horizontal addings, of 
course, indicate the accidents under that head for the 
month, and are the figures carried to the next con- 
densed sheet, as follows: 


Gem ai ease 


pirvacla doit a FOR THE Le aes cube 


Month of Year.......... Jan. Dec. ‘1910 1920. 


[koto kok ** 


Platform accidents,...... 
Collisions with vehicles . 
Collisions between cars. bi 
Collisions with persons, | 
things and animals | 
pighiened Saat Ee aT a Wash 
Derailments. 5 oath ane a 


The ‘above outline contains the same items caeee 
from all the terminals, and for both city and interurban, 
into one class under its appropriate head, i. e., all the 
platform accidents are collected in one number for this 
sheet, and twelve spaces are used for the months, fol- 
lowed by any number of spaces for the years, so that 
this last sheet will show at a glance the items for the 
different years. 
Then a financial sheet is prepared as follows: 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY MONTHLY FOR'THE YHAR 19.... 


OF COE TS 


1920 
7 KK ok * 


Platform accidents. . 
Collisions with vehicles . 
Collisions between cars. 
Collisions with persons, 
things and animals ; 
frightened’. fe. bent. 
Derailments...........: 


Cost} $75 | $50 $150 


* 53 heer ie * * 


This contains the same items as the monthly accident 
report, followed by twelve spaces for the months and 
totals for any number of years. Thus the last finan- 
cial report will show at a glance the cost for each year 
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under its appropriate head, as indicated above. This 
blank should be filled by taking account No. 92 from 
the auditor’s books and collecting the data under the 
proper head. 

' The foregoing suggestions are not intended in any 
way to influence the work of the Claims Association 


_ committee on this subject, but only to indicate a method 


that has been put into practice and found fairly 
satisfactory. 


A CARD INDEX AND WHAT IT MEANS 


BY J. J. REYNOLDS, CLAIMS ATTORNEY BOSTON (MASS.) 
ELEVATED RAILWAY 


A card index is nothing more or less than an intelli- 
gence department. As the intelligence department is 
part of the claim organization, it must act in conjunc- 
tion with other departments, and its highest efficiency 
can only be reached when all other departments are 
kept up to the same high standard. Stated briefly, the 
work of the intelligence department can be brought un- 
der the three heads: filing, indexing and summarizing. 
By filing fixed places are provided for the materials; 
by indexing there is extracted what is useful, and by 
summarizing the various extracts are brought into one 
consistent statement. By indexing the bulk of the 
original materials is reduced, and by summarizing the 
bulk of the indexed information is reduced. The most 
important part of the entire work of the intelligence 
department is indexing, for through it information is 
made accessible and ready for use, and is selected for 
special requirements. 

No pains should be spared, therefore, to construct 
indices on the most systematic plan. A systematic card 
index of whatever kind or for whatever purpose is not 
to be regarded as a pretty plaything, or a little odd job 
to be hurried through in a few minutes, which may be 
entrusted to one of slender understanding. With the 
increase of information an index becomes sufficiently 
intricate to demand the best efforts to run it with any- 
thing like economy and efficiency. Those who have in 
view the construction of a card index and are looking 
about for methods should have in mind the simple fact 
that cards are only written once, but they may be con- 
sulted or referred to an infinite number of times. From 
the point of view of both cost and efficiency, therefore, 
the ease of reference is the best criterion. The work 
left undone by those who write the cards must be done 
by those who consult them, and at each consultation. 
Hence when possible this work should be done once and 
for all when the cards are being written. 


NECESSARY OPERATIONS 


The operations necessary to apply the method of sys- 
tematic indexing may be summarized as follows: 

1. Index cards: Writing the result of indexing on 
ecards in accordance with uniform rules which will 
facilitate filing and consulting. 

2. Card index: Arranging or classifying the cards 
according to the plan provided for. 

8. Guides: Dividing the cards into classes to facili- 
tate reference and bringing these various classes into 
relation. To these must be added the practical test of 
the card index as a whole. 

4. Consulting: Tracing cards or sets of cards for 
the purpose of using the information. 

The various operations connected with the filing of 
the cards may be selected as follows: (a) Verifying 
and checking the cards to be filed; (b) placing each 
card in its proper position in the index; (c) attending 
to guides (this work should be in the hands of one re- 


liable man so as to enable him to observe the utmost 


consistency ). 
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Before the cards are incorporated into the index the 
filer should examine each card with a view to checking 
the work, generaily, so as to eliminate errors. 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


The card-index method aims to bring to a focus com- 
plete and concise information concerning each claim 
filed and furnishes a short cut to all the information 
about the claim that may be required. By use of sig- 
nals of various colors attached to the top of a card, any 
case requiring special attention may be kept constantly 
before the eye of the claim agent. In this way the 
claim agent may keep track of cases he should review, 
with the minimum effort. 

Cross reference is of the greatest importance and 
should be made as perfect as possible. A card-index sys- 
tem will not give the very best results for the money 
expended if the carde are not properly guided and the 
fullest advantage taken of the opportunity for cross 
reference. Guides are just as essential to one consult- 
ing the index as street signs are to a pedestrian. To 
file a large number of cards is as a rule not so difficult 
as to trace cards wanted afterwards. By connecting 
related cases, or numbers, strings ure tied to the cards, 
thus making it impossible to miss any. Access is also 
made easier by the systematic disposition of the in- 
formation on the cards, limiting the related terms to 
those which are actually in the index and, by referring 
from one name or number to another, connecting those 
which are related by making a cross reference on each. 
The most valuable feature of the card index is the safe- 
guard it provides against repeaters and fakirs. Such an 
index properly planned and cross referenced serves as 
a check against dishonest claimants, doctors and wit- 
nesses. 


EXAMPLE OF INDEX DATA 


The following record of the Hogan case, which was 
tried and is therefore a matter of public record, was 
furnished from the record of the Boston Index Buerau. 
It illustrates the method and extent of the record kept: 

Honora Hogan, sometimes called Honora A. and 
sometimes Nora A. Hogan. 60 East Springfield Street. 
Case 4815-13 against the Boston Elevated. Tried in 
Third Session, March 15, 16 and 17, 1915. Whipple, 
Sears & Ogden for plaintiff. Fletcher, Ranney and 
Thomas Allen, Jr., for defendant. Verdict for de- 
fendant. 

Claim thrown by starting of car at corner of Wash- 
ington Street and Cedar Street, June 23, 1913, at 10.30 
p.m. Claimed synovitis of left knee, shortening of left 
leg and injury to left sacroiliac joint. Dr. Eugene 
Thayer attended plaintiff. Plaintiff also called Dr. 
H. H. Germain for consultation and Dr. Charles F. 
Painter and Dr. DeWitt Wilcox of Boston University 
Medical School. 

Previous accidents admitted on cross-examination by 
plaintiff : 

1. Born in Boston about 1865. Name, Honora Mc- 
Carthy. Injured when seven years old by a piece of 
steel run into her left shin. Scar still present. 

2. In 1898, corner Dover and Washington Streets, 
thrown from elevated car on back. Name then Honora 
Hogan. Number of this case is unknown. She claimed 
injury to back and spine. Received $60 from claim 
agent day after accident. 

3. Case 3351-1 against the Elevated. Claimed she 
was thrown about in elevated train on July 23, 1901. 
Hurt back and head. Out of work a year. (She being 
an expert laundress.) Was paid $700 in settlement. 
Charles S. French, attorney for the defendant. Feb. 21, 


1907. 
4, 1908. Name, Honora Hogan. Claim against C. F. 
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Hovey & Company for a blow on head from fall of 
electric light globe. 

Claimed injury to head and was laid up six months. 
Charles S. Knowles, attorney for insurance company, 
and Hardy, Foster & Stone know about this claim. She 
received $75 in settlement from the insurance company. 
At the time of accident No. 4 she lived at 24 Village 
Street. _One Thomas Thornley has the care of this 
house. Address, 24 Village Street. She lived there five 
years. She has recently moved to 60 East Springfield 
Street. She had two or three other addresses between 
Village Street and East Springfield Street, but could 
not recall just what they were. 

In 1901, time of accident No. 3, she lived at 51 
Allston Street, Charlestown. 

Her husband, Cornelius Hogan, died about six years 
ago. She has a son 24 years old, who works for Mc- 
Gann (rent autos) and another son, about 20 years old, 
who is also working. She is a short woman, about 5 ft. 
2 in., weighing now 220 lb. A very voluble and per- 
suasive talker. 


Boston INDEX BUREAU 


The Boston Index Bureau was formed in December, 
1905, with twelve subscribers. New members have been 
added every year and it now has a total membership 
of twenty, representing four railway systems, three 
railroads, nine casualty insurance companies, one tele- 
phone company, one gas company, one law department 
(city of Boston) and one law firm. 

The file for plaintiff’s cards, now including more than 
403,000, consists of twenty-three cabinets of eight 
drawers each, each drawer having two compartments. 
Two cards are made out for each claimant, one of 
which is filed alphabetically and the other by street and 
number. 

In the first year the members filed 33,529 claims, 
which included settled cases four or five years old. 
Since then they have filed 20,698 in 1907, 15,514 in 1908, 
16,063 in 1909, 18,175 in 1910, 18,402 in 1911, 20,061 
in 1912, 21,261 in 1913, and 22,421 in 1914. In the 
nine years a total of 186,664 claims was filed, on which 
the bureau returned 74,138 references, or 39 per cent. 
In addition to these regular claims, sent in by sub- 
scribers, the bureau has the names of 5500 or more per- 
sons which were clipped from newspapers and court 
records or which were reported to the bureau by investi- 
gators, attorneys’ assistants, etc. These persons are 
very likely to turn up as plaintiffs sometime. 

The references or items of information consist of 
previous claims by the same person against the same 
or other companies; previous claims by persons of the 
same name or similar names in the same town, district 
of Boston or neighborhood, and previous claims by 
others in the same family and by claimants at the same 
address. The bureau is also filing, with the regular 
claims, all witnesses for plaintiffs. These names are 
furnished by the attorney’s assistants. A surprising 
number of previous claims of the witnesses themselves 
or at their residences have been found. These records 
are sure to become very valuable. In this file also are 
about 8000*guide cards, lettered by hand and spaced so 
as to aid the eye and permit the greatest possible speed 
and efficiency. 

A separate file consists of 5700 attorneys’ cards and 
9000 doctors’ cards, on which are written the names of 
the claimants and such general information as may 
come to the bureau’s notice. These cards are posted 
daily from the plaintiff’s cards. On these cards also 
are posted all the facts of any case that has been tried 
in court. This latter information is sent in by the trial 
attorneys or their assistants on furnished blanks, giv- 
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ing the names of the doctors who testified and the 
names and addresses of the plaintiffs’ witnesses. This 
information is likewise posted on the claimant’s card. 

When detailed information regarding any particular 
doctor’s case is required by the trial attorney, the bureau 
picks out the original claim cards and writes out on 
prepared blank sheets the full details. It has about 
250 of these special lists, the use of which has repeatedly 
been the means of winning or lessening a verdict. 

The local jury lists are checked up as soon as the 
names are available. It is found that 40 per cent of the 
jurors have had claims in their families or at their 
places of residence, or have appeared as. hostile wit- 
nesses against some of the companies. 

The references referred to above vary considerably 
in the percentage on claims filed. The averages have 
been about 39 per cent, while the references returned 
to the Boston Elevated Railway average over 70 per 
cent. This shows that the claims of subscribers whose 
operations cover a wide territory show a smaller per- 
centage of returns than those which operate in a more 
restricted territory. 


OTHER INDEX BUREAUS 


On or about May 1, 1915, the Hooper-Holmes Index 
Bureau had in its card system nearly 4,000,000 records 
and each year there is an increase not only in the 
number of reports received but in the percentage of 
“duplicates” or references, these accumulations clearly 
indicating the value of the service to subscribing com- 
panies. The Chicago Index Bureau had about 1,000,000 
ecards on file in April, 1915. The card index of the 
“Alliance Against Fraud” in New York has more than 
250,000 names at present on file. The Philadelphia 
Index Bureau has a present index of approximately 
150,000 names, and the Pacific Coast Claim Agents’ 
Index Bureau has cards as follows: Claims, including 
suits, 30,560; attorneys, 426; doctors, 638; occupations, 
4500; descriptions of injury, 6500. The point to be 
stressed here, and now, is that the claim departments 
did not make the index bureaus, but that the card 
index, as represented by the index bureaus, made the 
claim departments the formidable organizations to the 
fakir that they are to-day. 


BostoN ELEVATED EMPLOYEE INDEX 


A card index and what it means is further exempli- 
fied in the card index record of the Boston Elevated 
Railway employees. From this record can be found 
the name, address, age and history of the employee, 
the nature of the position he holds, the length of time 
in each class of work, the change to a new position, 
if any, with the company, together with such informa- 
tion about the employee as may be especially valuable 
to the claim department when desiring information 
concerning any past or present employee or claimant. 

The card index in addition to giving the history of 
the new employee shows that he has been notified, as 
required by law, and is therefore possessed of actual 
personal knowledge that this company is a subscriber 
to an insurance company under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. In the case of injury to the employee 
any question of his waiver of notice of his common 
law rights is a matter of record in the claim department. 

All cards in this index are kept separate from the 
general claim index except that the net information ac- 
cruing may be transferred in any manner desired. This 
card index originated in and is maintained in the claim 
department of the company, under the personal super- 
vision of one of the department men. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1904 it has resulted in the centralization in 
the claim department of practically all the information 
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Birth Place | 
Occupation 
Town 


Form 3390-8-12-5m BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY CO. 


EMPLOYEES’ INDEX—FIG. 1—SHOWING CARD USED TO 
FURNISH INFORMATION FOR LOCATING EX-EMPLOYEE 


in the possession of the company relative to its 8500 
employees. It contains at the present time about 60,000 
cards. The cards are filed alphabetically, by streets and 


by all the principal cities and towns in New England 


and the British Provinces. When an employee leaves 
the service the record card is removed from the live 
index and on it is entered the date and reason for 
going. A past employee file is kept, arranged alpha- 
betically and territorially so that when applications for 
reference from other employers are requested they may 
be quickly consulted. 

This index gives a street directory of employees, show- 
ing whether or not the company has any employee re- 
siding in or near a given number in a particular street. 
It is really surprising to see how often it will be found 
that one or more employees actually live at or near the 
address given by a claimant, so that in the event of the 
claim department desiring specific information of a 
claimant, his previous history, his conduct since the 
accident, etc., it is in a position to get available and 
speedy information almost at first hand. In fact, 
through this street phase of the record, the Boston 
Elevated Railway was aided in discovering that a cer- 
tain claimant, who had given a different place of em- 
ployment, was actually working for the company. For 
the benefit of the claim agent or attorney handling the 
claim in the department a stamp is placed on the lower 
corner of the case file when it is made. In this may be 
written the names of from one to three employees living 
at or near the claimant’s residence. This is a great help 
to one handling large numbers of claims. 

The card index is also used in checking up the jury 
lists (this being in addition to the same use made of 
the local index bureau before referred to) to ascertain 
whether jurors or members of their families are present 
or past employees. Then, too, the various divisions and 
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EMPLOYEES’ INDEX—FIG. 2—SHOWING DATA CARD FILLED 
OUT AT TIME OF APPLICATION 


department heads consult the index for information 
which they may desire concerning employees. It is 
used by the treasurer’s office to locate men who have 
assigned their wages or who have had wages trusteed 
by the bureau of audit, etc. All mail addressed to em- 
ployees which contains no street or number, but is 
directed in the care of the company, is delivered at the 
bureau, where it is properly addressed and forwarded 
by the man in charge. The same is true of the general 
public and all outsiders who may wish to communicate 
with or locate any of the employees. The great care 
exercised in connection with this phase of the index 
insures minimum “leakage.” 

Fig. 1 shows a card (3 in. x 5 in.) which, properly 
filled out, gives the necessary clue by which an ex- 
employee may be located. This card is immediately sent 
to the claim department from the department of em- 
ployment when a man is hired, and is retained in the 
index after the man has left the service. 

Fig. 2 is a card (3 in. x 5 in.) filled out at the time 
of application. Signature and address are written in 
ink by the applicant, all other information required 
being filled in by clerk. The result of eye examination 
is recorded on the reverse side of this card (Fig. 3). 
This card is kept on file with the applicant’s papers 
until his references have answered. If the applicant is 
rejected, the papers are filed away and the card is filed 
in the “rejected” list. The bureau uses the Lockhart 
binding cases, and the date of filing is placed on the 
first line of the card, which corresponds with the date 
on the binding case in which the papers are located. 
By simply locating the card, papers of any applicant can 
be readily secured, even though the application may 
have been made ten or fifteen years previously. Cards 
are filed alphabetically. 

Cards are made out for every man appointed and for 
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EMPLOYEES’ INDEX—FIG. 4—SHOWING APPLICATION CARD 
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EMPLOYEES’ INDEX—FIG. 5—-SHOWING CARD GIVEN TO 
APPLICANT FOR PRESENTATION TO SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR DEPARTMENT 


every badge issued to employees. One card is for the 
alphabetical live list; the card shown in Fig. 2 (appli- 
cation card) is filed with the same. The second card is 
a tab card, the tab denoting the last figure in the badge 
number. Badge number 1248 would require a No. 8 
tab. These cards are filed in numerical lists, and when 
the employee leaves the service, the tab is cut off, the 
date and the reason for his leaving are noted on the 
card, and this is filed again in the numerical list. Thus 
the bureau is able to tell at a glance just what em- 
ployees have had certain badge numbers for the last 
fifteen years, and the other information necessary in 
such cases. Classes are denoted by different colored 
cards—namely, motormen, yellow; conductor, white; 
brakeman and gateman, salmon. Miscellaneous employ- 
ees, such as inspectors, starters, switchmen, employees, 
etc., are denoted by a salmon card with the position oc- 
cupied stated. 

The card (5 in. x 7 in.), shown in Fig. 4, is used 
in receiving applications for positions other than for 
car or train service, such as shop and power station 
employees, etc. The tab numbers on this card denote 
the position applied for. In filing this card, all tabs 
are cut off except the tab number denoting the special 
position applied for. If there is occasion to look for 
applications for machinists one would simply run 
through the cards, picking out those of the proper 
number. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the card (38 in. x 5 in.) that is 
filled out and given to an applicant for presentation to 
some superintendent or department. This is kent on 
file at the office where presented. The card (4 in. x 
6 in.) in Fig. 6 is filled in by each new man appointed, 
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I9t. 
Sirs: 
Under the provisions of Chapter 577, Acts of tg907, I hereby request 
that I be given seven days work each week until further notice. 


Signed _ 
Classification 
No. 

Sirs 


Referring to Chapter 577, Acts of 1907, it is my wish to work but’ six 
days in seven until further notice. 


Signed 
Classification 
No. 
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and is forwarded to his division superintendent for file. | 


The bureau also has a card file containing the name of 
every employee in the blue uniform service, cards of 
which are arranged by date of appointment into years, 
months and days of service. A report is made monthly 
of the number of blue uniformed employees in service 
by years and classes. This file is also used in sending 
notices for increases of pay and others for stripes. It 
is kept accurate by simply taking out the card when a 
man leaves the service and adding new cards for new 
appointees. 
CONCLUSION 


From the very beginning of organized effort in this 
country for the dissemination of information relative 
to accident claimants, reckoning from the founding 
of the Hooper-Holmes Index Bureau and the Alli- 
ance Against Fraud organized in New York, and the 
Index Bureau in Boston, Mass., which was the first 
local bureau in the country, the leaders in claim de- 
department work have been searching for means ot 
co-operation between claim departments and the re- 
sultant elimination, as far as possible, of the fakir or 
repeater. It is universally accepted opinion that a 
card index is the most efficient method discovered up 
to this time. The card index may appear insignificant 
to the uninitiated, but it means that the resources of 
the combined claim departments of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Claims Association are being made easily 
accessible to all member companies who wish informa- 
tion of certain claimants. The field of usefulness of a 
card index to the association is limited only by the ex- 
tent of the activities of its members in seeking and ex- 
changing information concerning claimants of whom 
they have even a bare suspicion. No argument is 
needed to prove that the hour has struck for intense 
activity toward perfection of this defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT 


BY ALVES DIXON, CLAIM AGENT EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY 


Figures are cold and lack expression, and only the eyes 
of those familiar with the subject can appreciate the full 
significance of “Yearly Accident Report of a Great Insti- 
tution,” and farther down: ‘Reduction in Fatal Acci- 
dents this Year over Last, Twelve.’’ The general public 
reads perhaps the headlines, and hurriedly turns the 
page until “The Great Ty Steals Home” catches and 
holds the eye. But you and I, of the inner circle, what 
do we see? If it is possible to visualize negation we 
sense a darkened room—a stillness broken only by the 
moans of a small, tear-eyed woman racked with grief— 
her hands worn thin and wrinkled through loving serv- 
ice—sobbing children—mourning relatives and a few 
sympathetic friends. The curtains are drawn, but 
through the oppressive gloom we see a long, narrow box, 
covered with flowers, and as the scene changes, we see 
the little company standing beside an open grave, we hear 
the hollow sounds of falling clods, the wail of women 
and the hard dry sobs of men. With outstretched hands, 
the Man of God is commending another soul into the 
keeping of its Maker—we multiply this scene by the 
twelve lives saved, and then, like a glorious flash of 
light, comes the thrilling thought: To twelve families 
has this been :spared—to twelve wives there are saved 
husbands who are still full of life and the joy of living 
—to twelve groups of little children there are still de- 
voted fathers and happy, happy mothers, and instead 
of the small group, bare-headed beside the new-made 
grave, and the accompanying sound of a funeral dirge, 
we see a happy family gathered around an open hearth 
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and hear from a tiny phonograph on the dining-room 
table the rollicking chorus of “The Five Fifteen.” 

And this is just the reduction made in one institution. 
Multiply this by the great reduction made throughout 
the country; grasp, if you can, what a saving it means— 
not only in mere life and limb itself but in the sum total 
of human happiness—and grasping it, you feel that 
while your work is done without the blare of trumpets 
and with perhaps little appreciation, it is none the less 
effective. ; 


RELATION OF SAFETY TO CONSERVATION 


BY B. F. BOYNTON, GENERAL CLAIM AGENT PORTLAND 
RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Safety and its relation to conservation is twofold. It 
is humanitarian and it is economic. To conserve life, 
limb and health is the highest ideal of the human race. 
To conserve efficiency is the basic principle of economic 
success and an incomparable asset to society. To 
attempt to achieve that which is humanitarian and at 
the same time economic, is worthy of the most careful 
thought and the highest endeavors without stint or 
selfishness, that can possibly be put forth by society or 
any unit of society. 

In any large organization the first step toward 
safety and conservation must be with the head of that 
organization. The president or general manager— 
whatever title he may use—must be a man of such 
ability and capabilities that he can gather around him 
men who will work with him in harmony. They in turn 
must be men of such a caliber that they can organize 
their different departments along the same line of 
harmony—that is, with each and every man working 
toward the one purpose. When this is done, the great- 
est step that can be taken along the line of safety. from 
every standpoint is accomplished. 

The next step, if the property be a big utility, a street 
railway, is to establish an employment bureau. The 
one in charge of such a bureau should be a good level- 
headed man with exceptional qualifications in regard to 
reading and judging the character of humanity. The 
employment of insufficiently trained men is hazardous, 
and over-confidence in employees breeds bad results. 
Each and every applicant should be investigated as to 
his character and habits as well as ability. No matter 
what position he may be seeking, he should have a thor- 
ough medical examination by a competent surgeon, so 
that if he has or ever had any afflictions, can these be 
made note of in order to make the record complete. 
Before the man is allowed to assume his duties in any 
department, he should be taken through a school of in- 
struction along accident lines by some competent person, 
preferably a representative of the claim department. 
After the men are placed in their positions, they should 
be called together at least once every six months and 
again be talked to about safety and its relation to con- 
servation, for the purpose of keeping them well 
informed. Close observation should always be kept of 
all employees, and wherever a careless or indifferent 
person is found, he should be relegated to the scrap 
heap. It should be remembered, too, that earnest in- 
vestigations of the primary causes of accidents and 
adequate safeguards all tend toward conservation from 
a safety standpoint. By making conditions safe, safety 
and conservation are absolutely brought together. 

To show some practical applications of these prin- 
ciples it may be said that in Portland for the last seven 
years lecturers have covered the public schools once or 


_ twice a year, talking to the school children and teachers 


and distributing safety mementos of different kinds. 
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Every carman, before he can assume his duties, is 

sent to the claim department for instruction on accident 
prevention and the care of accidents. These men are 
re-instructed twice each year. All of the other various 
employees are also assembled two or three and. some- 
aa four times a year and talked to along the same 
ines. 
_ The company has organized safety committees in 
each and every department from the track greaser to 
the president’s office. It holds safety picnics and safety 
dances, safety socials and safety gatherings of’ every 
name and nature, and tries to make them not only inter= 
esting and attractive to the employees and their fam- 
ilies but also instructive along safety lines. : 

Through the safety committees, by the different sug- 
gestions that have been sent in from time to time, the 
company has found and made safe hundreds of»danger- 
ous conditions that never would have been reached in 
any other manner. It never fails to answer and follow 
up a suggestion, letting the sender know the outcome 
and, in any case, always thanking him for the interest 
he has shown. 

From time to time prizes are offered to the trainmen 
on the different divisions for the best articles on some 
particular line of safety. This has brought forth a 
great deal of good thought, and some fine papers have 
been written on safety and conservation. 

Once in a while, safety suggestion blanks are placed 
in the pay envelope of every employee, asking if they 
know of any condition which could be remedied to make 
things better and safer, and if they will kindly note 
any such condition on the blanks and return these. 
Through this channel a great deal of good has resulted. 

Through the various meetings and gatherings and 
by getting in touch with the employees directly, the 
company has created a harmonious family touch be- 
tween the employees and the heads of departments, and 
that alone has helped greatly toward safety and con- 
servation. 

The company had signs painted in various parts of 
Portland on large billboards (some of them 20 ft. x 
30 ft.). These signs, containing different safety 
slogans, were placed in as conspicuous places as pos- 
sible and near danger zones. These signs, perhaps, to 
the layman, look like money ill spent, but the company 
feels that it obtained wonderful results from the in- 
vestment. The city has joined in this work by placing 
between 300 and 400 safety-first signs. They are steel 
disks 18 in. in diameter, mounted on steel tubing 6 ft. 
high and painted red with a green center, and are set 
in concrete just inside the curbing on the right hand 
side of the street at various distances from danger 
zones, warning drivers of teams or machines of the 
conditions ahead. “Sharp Turn,” “Steep Grade,” 
“Railroad Crossing,” “School, Drive Slow,” “Fire Sta- 
tion,” “Reverse Curve,” “Hospital,” and various other 
things, as required, are painted in clear letters on these 
little disks. 

The company has gone further than the reaching of 
its employees by inducing the authorities, through the 
mayor and commission, to appoint a public safety com- 
mission. This commission consists of the following 
bureaus under the following men: 

Bureau of Public Safety—John T. Moore, captain of 
police. 

Bureau of Fire Prevention—A. M. Churchill, lawyer 
and chairman of fire prevention bureau of Civic League; 
E. F. Dowell, chief of fire department; Jay Stevens, 
fire marshal. 

Bureau of Traffic—H. P. Coffin, chairman public 
safety committee of Portland Automobile Club; A. Ss. 
Kirkpatrick, city traffic engineer. 
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Bureau of Schools.—L. R. Alderman, superintendent 
of schools. : 

Bureau of Transportation.—F. L. Burckhalter, ‘gen- 
eral superintendent Southern Pacific Railway. 

Bureau of Electric Transportation—B. F. Boynton, 
general claim agent Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company. 

Bureau of Industrials—Marshall N. Dana, The E've- 
ning Journal. 

Bureau of Buildings.—Robert L. Withrow, The Eve- 
ning Telegram. 

Bureau of Publicity—Horace E. Thomas, city editor, 
The Oregonian. 

Advisory Board.—J. E. Wheeler, McCormack Lumber 
Company; F. C. Knapp, Peninsular Lumber Company; 
A. H. Averill, Averill Machinery Company. 

Their various walks in the business world show what 
these men represent. These different safety bureaus 
have woven a chain of friendship and harmony among 
the newspapers, the schools, the fire department, the 
police department, and in fact all of the public utilities. 
The company has lent and is lending every effort pos- 
sible to each bureau to accomplish the results which 
are necessary to be obtained by these various func- 
tions, and in this way is breeding a harmonious, good- 
fellowship feeling between the company and the city 
and at the same time accomplishing great results along 
the line of safety and conservation. The children in the 
schools and the people in the factories, the department 
stores and various other places are being taught what 
to do and how to do it in case of fire, and the mer- 
chants and the manufacturers are being induced to 
cover and protect accident hazards. The traffic bureau 
of the commission, up to May 1, 1915, had 153 auto- 
mobile drivers arrested for disobeying the traffic ordi- 
nance in passing street cars while they were discharging 
passengers. The bureau of schools has organized safety 
committees among the school children in each school. 
All this accomplishes the one great result of setting the 
people to thinking right along safety lines. Whenever 
this is done, the battle is more than half won. 


FINANCIAL BENEFITS OF SAFETY-FIRST 
MOVEMENT 


BY J. S. HARRISON, CLAIM AGENT JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) 
TRACTION COMPANY 


The subject “safety first,” as a means to financial 
results, divides itself into two sections. The first cov- 
ers “safety devices,’ such as rotary gongs, safety 
gates, life guards and other numerous excellent 
safety devices which up-to-date street railways have 
adopted as part of the safety-first plan in order to re- 
duce accident costs. The second section is devoted 
to “educational methods,” subdivided with the operat- 
ing employees in one class and the public in the other. 
The educational means employed for these vary mate- 
rially in point of expense, for the education of the 
public, embracing the safety education of school chil- 
dren, the use of cuts and catchy epigrams in news- 
paper advertising, the employment of moving pictures 
and numerous such devices, does of course neces- 
sitate a greater outlay of money than does the 
education of employees. Just what relation, from a 
financial saving standpoint, the safety devices in- 
stalled upon the cars will bear to the educational 
methods employed would be, of course, hard to com- 
pute. It is believed, however, that greater financial 
results have been accomplished by the use of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic safety devices and the giv- 
ing of more attention and education to employees of 
the Jacksonville Traction Company than have resulted 
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from the education of the public by the ordinary 
means and methods, such as cited above. 

As regards the joint result of the two methods the 
following is pertinent. The Jacksonville Traction 
Company began actively to equip its cars with safety 
devices about the time it also inaugurated its safety- 
first educational methods. In 1914 a trained safety- 
first man was placed in charge of the movement. This 
man has been devoting all his time and attention to 
the work by formulating apt and careful advertise- 
ments, working up movements in the different clubs, 
encouraging the safety-first movement among ,the 
public schools, and, of course, delivering regular and 
practical lectures to the trainmen two or three times 
a week, using as illustrations actual recent accidents 
with which almost every employee was familiar. 
These two methods of safety work resulted in a de- 
crease of 42 per cent in accidents in 1914 as com- 
pared to 1913. This figure was compiled after a care- 
ful classification of the different accidents under dif- 
ferent headings. One can reasonably conclude, there- 
fore, that if there is an average annual expense or 
loss of $25,000 from accidents to any electric railway 
the institution of the safety-first movement will rea- 
sonably result in a financial benefit or a saving, on 
the basis of the population of Jacksonville, of $10,500. 

Aside from the fundamental humanitarian aspect of 
safety work, the practical business benefits. resulting 
from the institution, in intelligent and systematic 
manner, of safety first, with every part of the hu- 
man machinery of the corporation alive and aflame to 
its importance and thoroughly enthusiastic over the 
results, cannot but convince the public service cor- 
poration itself, as well as the public at large, of the 
prime importance of such work. Of all the modern 
ideas and theories advanced in relation to the opera- 
tion of street railways, safety first has done more 
to popularize the public service corporations with the 
public, but more particularly in financial circles, than 
anything else. Anything which prevents accidents 
saves money, and anything which saves money neces- 
sarily tends. to pay dividends. The safety-first move- 
ment has ceased to be a theory or an experiment and 
has become an actual, practical necessity, from the 
financial as well as the humanitarian point of view. 
It is the mortal enemy of the ambulance chaser and 
a real automatic safety device against the worst of all 
accidents—a receivership. 


MOVING PICTURE EXCHANGE FOR A. E. R. A.? 


BY F. J. WARNOCK, CLAIM AGENT MAHONING & SHE- 
NANGO RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


If one is satisfied, as many companies are, that pub- 
lic instruction is the final solution of the problem of 
accident prevention, the question arises as to the meth- 
ods to be used in imparting such instruction. There 
are several ways in which this can be done—among' them 
being the use of the press, the distribution of literature 
and the use of car signs bearing illustrations and 
printed matter on the subject of safety. But the most 
powerful medium of all, through which to teach safety, 
is moving pictures, because these pictures make a 
deeper and more lasting impression on the mind, and 
especially on the minds of children, than any other 
means that can be used. The moving picture comes 
nearer to the reality than anything in existence, and 
therefore leaves a more profound impression than any- 
thing outside the reality. Furthermore, moving pic- 


tures are now so popular that it is not necessary to put . — 


forth any effort to create interest in them, for anything 
that comes in this form appeals to the public. 
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Those who have used moving pictures for safety work 


__ can testify as to their efficacy. The Mahoning & She- 


_ nango Railway & Light Company has used them some in 


_ past years and has been conducting a regular campaign 


during the present year, particularly directed to edu- 
cating school children. During this time, many ex- 
pressions and illustrations have been received show- 
ing the effect that has been produced. Some companies 
can even show figures to prove that accidents have been 
reduced following a moving picture campaign. We can 
only say that we have not, since starting out some 
months ago, had a single car or wire accident reported 
among school children to whom pictures have been 
shown. 

Thus far, however, there has been no concerted 
action. Here and there promiscuously companies have 
become enthusiastic over the moving picture as a means 
of instructing the public, but others have not awakened 
to the possibilities which lie in a campaign of this 
kind, or at least have not warmed up to the point of 
putting it into operation. Accident prevention will 
never come into its own until everyone puts his shoulder 
to the wheel and co-operates with everyone else. No 
doubt in time the subject of safety will be taught in 
the schools as physiology is now taught. In fact, 
already some states have passed legislation requiring 
that some time be devoted to this important thing. In 
Ohio, it is required by law to be taught one hour a 
month. In New Jersey a law has been passed providing 
that more time be devoted to it than in Ohio and that 
it be taught from text books prepared for that purpose. 

Yet the time has not come.when one can rely upon the 
teaching of safety through the natural channels. No 
doubt in time it can be so brought about that teachers 
can train children to take care of themselves as skill- 
fully as they now train them in other things. When 
such an atmosphere of safety shall prevail, companies 
can devote their entire time to their own organization 
and equipment. But before such an atmosphere can 
be created a great amount of agitation is necessary, and 
it falls upon the shoulders of corporations to create and 
sustain it until safety instruction can be placed upon a 
natural and permanent foundation. There can be no 
question about the value of moving picture film as a 
means to the desired end. The great trouble, however, 
has been the difficulty experienced in procuring films 
as well as the expense. 

The establishment of a film exchange by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association is a school that is en- 
tirely possible and practicable. In fact, it offers the 
only true solution to the problem of country-wide acci- 
dent prevention, because with it in existence it would 
be comparatively easy for all companies to engage in 
this work instead of a few. It has already been tried 
and found to be a success. On various occasions when 
our company has sought to obtain films from various 
sources, and failed, we were able to secure them from 
an exchange conducted by the National Council for In- 
dustrial Safety, whose headquarters are in Chicago, III. 
This council conducts a very successful exchange for 
the benefit of its members who are engaged in safety 
work. It is too extensive in scope, however, to suit 
street railway purposes, as it embraces, together with 
railroads, every form of industry where men are em- 
ployed and in which safety instruction is needed. Its 
films are also directed almost entirely toward instruct- 
ing employees, while the most important task of electric 
railways is with the public. At any rate, it demon- 
strates that the proposition is feasible and leads to the 
conclusion that if the National Safety Council can do 
a thing of this, kind, the American Electric Railway 


Association should be able to do it and even with greater 


success, for the reason that it would be specializing 
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instead of carrying safety films of every description. 

It should not be difficult to establish a film exchange, 
where safety films could be collected and kept for the 
use of members. The association could decide upon 
its location and care for the appointment of the person 
or persons to take charge of it. Many companies have 
already made films, being unable to secure them in any 
other way. These could be put in the exchange, when 
they are through with. them, instead of being de- 
stroyed. The contribution of films could be made to 
entitle the contributor to membership in the exchange. 
Those who do not furnish any and who desire to par- 
ticipate, could be charged a fee for use in making new 
reels, to be kept in stock by the exchange. 

In addition to this, the influence of the association 
could be brought to bear in securing and preserving 
safety films created by the film manufacturing concerns 
of the country. In past times these films, after going 
the rounds of the theaters, have been called in and de- 
stroyed. On two or three occasions our company en- 
deavored to rent pictures of which it had heard, but 
received the answer that they had been called in and 
disposed of. If the negative were preserved, of course 
new reels could be made from time to time, but as it is 
now, the manufacturers usually keep the negative and 
later destroy it. 

Another argument for the exchange is that it would 
mean a great saving in money to members. Those who 
have used this means of public instruction in the past 
have been forced to make their own films or have them 
made. They cannot use the same material over and 
over again after it has covered the territory in one 
campaign. They must, therefore, make new films, if 
there is no place where they can look for them. The 
films they have just finished using will be suitable for 
some one else in another locality and others would have 
pictures which would fit their requirements. Thus the 
necessity of always making new films would be avoided. 
The film exchange would serve as a sort of clearing 
house for the mutual interchange of pictures. It would 
take a little time to get such a supply as would take care 
of all possible demands, but with good co-operation 
and with many patrons any reasonable request could be 
promptly met. Moreover, films could probably be made 
for less money under the management of the associa- 
tion than is now the case. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of an ex- 
change is that it would remove the greatest obstruction 
in the way of engaging in this work, in that it would 
then be convenient and inexpensive for companies to 
get material. Thus the only real excuse for not carrying 
on this most effective form of safety campaign would 
then be a thing of the past. In this way vigorous safety 
work would become general instead of promiscuous. 


’ Some may argue that pictures taken in one locality are 


not suitable for use in another where different types 
of cars are in use and different conditions prevail. The 
same kinds of accidents, however, happen wherever cars 
are operated and wires are strung, and the principles of 
safety that should be instilled into the mind are the 
same the world over. The important thing after all is 
to get people to thinking about safety, and pictures 
made anywhere, even if not covering every form of 
accident, will do this. 

The creation of a film exchange would positively 
render the work of accident prevention more convenient 
and economical, more general in its scope and more 
powerful in its influence and effect. It would aid in 
the work which, wherever it has been tried, has gen- 
erally elicited from the public commendation instead 
of criticism and has brought companies into closer 
touch and into a better understanding with those they 
are endeavoring to serve. 
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Echoes of the National Convention 


Total Attendance at Convention was T77—‘“Red Special” Party 
Had Pleasant and Profitable Days at Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, Santa Catalina and Yosemite Valley, Now at San Diego 


—Consolidated Railway Bands 


American Electric Railway Association closed in 
San Francisco on Friday, Oct. 8, with the pre- 
sentation of memorial plaques to the American and 
Manufacturers’ Associations. Most of the proceedings 
were covered in last, week’s issue, practically all of the 
remainder being given this week. There remains now 


only to mention the registration and the details of the 
return trip. 


CONVENTION REGISTRATION FIGURES 


Highty-eight electric railway companies were repre- 
sented in the registration at San Francisco. The num- 
bers of individuals in attendance were as follows: Rail- 
way representatives, delegates, 395; guests, 34; ladies, 
132; total, 561. Manufacturers’ representatives, 175; 
guests, 2; ladies, 39; total, 216. Grand total of at- 
tendance, 777. 


V | \ HE thirty-fourth convention of what is now the 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


After spending Saturday, Oct. 9, in visiting the ex- 
position, the convention party left in the evening for 
the Yosemite Valley, which was reached early Sunday 
morning. That day and Monday were spent in the Val- 
ley. Tuesday was Transportation Day at Universal 
City where an elaborate program had been arranged. 
Owing to the late arrival of the “Red Special” at Los 
Angeles this program had to be somewhat curtailed. 
However, the train was met at San Fernando by repre- 
sentatives of the local committee and the delegates were 
taken in a special three-car train to Universal City. 
Attending the local committee was a band made up by 
consolidating the regular brass bands of the Pacific 
Electric Railway and the Los Angeles Railway. 

At Universal City other convention attendants and 
delegates, who had reached Los Angeles by other trains, 
joined the “Red Special” party and a Spanish barbecue 
was greatly appreciated by the hungry guests. After 
lunch President Bulla, of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, introduced President Charles L. Henry, of 
the American Association, and W. O. Wood, president 
New York & Queens County Railway, who addressed 
the gathering on the important railway questions of 
the day. The delegates then inspected the methods 
used in manufacturing moving-picture films. 

The party returned to Los Angeles and Pasadena by 
special cars of the Pacific Electric Railway. At the 


New Maryland Hotel, Pasadena, the local headquarters, - 


there was an informal reception on Tuesday evening, 
with dancing, tendered by the Southern California com- 
mittee on entertainment. 

On Wednesday the party was divided, many going to 
Santa Catalina Island, others spending the day at points 
of interest in the cities. The Santa Catalina party com- 
prised about 400 persons and they were accompanied 
on the boat by the consolidated band. The band also led 
the way to the luncheon tables on the island where a 
Catalina sea-food repast was served. The visit to Santa 
Catalina proved to be a most delightful incident of the 
trip. The steamer left Avalon for Los Angeles toward 
the close of the afternoon. 

On Thursday the party left Pasadena at 2.30 p. m. 


Made Hit at Los Angeles 


over the Santa Fé, and on arrival in San Diego was 
taken to the headquarters hotel, Del Coronado, by special 
cars and ferries, under the guidance of the San Diego 
local committee. After dinner a formal reception was 
held and a grand ball given in honor of the guests. At 
the reception President Charles L. Henry called the 
guests together and introduced Retiring-President C. 
Loomis Allen who, on behalf of the “Red Special” tour- 
ists, presented a number of testimonials to those who 
contributed most directly to the success of the tour. A 
picture was given to Mrs. H. G. McConnaughy, a scarf 
pin to Mr. McConnaughy, a gold watch to Frank H. Gale 
and a pocket-book to E. C. Cook, special representative 
of the New York Central Lines, the presentation being 
accompanied by expressions of appreciation of the at- 
tention which had been shown the tourists. 

As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to press the “Red 
Special” party is enjoying the sights of the Panama- 
California Exposition. Up to this point the weather on 
the return trip has been perfect. 


Saving Power by Watt-Meter Records 


In the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 22, 1914, 
there was given an account of the savings in energy 
consumption effected by the use of wattmeters on the 
New York, Westchester & Boston Railway, and the 
accompanying table shows the record that has been 
established since that article was published, the figures 
being given by months since April, 1914, as the previous 
months were recorded in the article cited. The energy 
consumptions per car mile, as indicated, include the 
power that is used for all miscellaneous purposes, as 
well as for propulsion of the cars. This covers the 


TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE CAR-MILE ENERGY CONSUMPTION BY 


Montus. New YorK, WESTCHESTER & BOSTON RAILWAY 

ger Kw.-hr. per Month, Kw.-hr. per 

1914 Car Mile 1915 Car ee 
Ari, cioetcks Meme cee aaa 4.61 JRWUALY Pacis ssetaetet coeeere ee 5. 
IMC ir tie BE arabe eitenedtraheae tee tes 4.35 WEDrUArY) Aare ieee pretete 5.46 
SUNG Min hse. Sie ea Pinte 4.38 March. AR -oreiisstte era 5.22 
EDDY AG ucts Stat tos ava op a seat ees 4.34 VA UT e, fs Sipe vate gete ta, aetenaho one 4.41 
SANT EUS Ei ae crore tee locate enact 4.33 PRG Oru wilao mn Eid ence eeteco 4.24 
SOptemDertias so crensenetees ie tues 4.33 DUNE) Cite cciene ers ale aceomete 4.26 
Oetober?))..c cevaawer ral atensres 4.42 ene AT A CaO, OM Cece 4.24 
INOVeMbEersaeriie  h cere BiG 1 S8'0 YSANYRUISE EF Site a einer a terest aaa 4.20 
Dieceniber kainic aes 5.63 Soptonibek ea etn re tht pose o tae 4.15 


operation of the auxiliary equipment, the heaters, the — : 


lights and the transformer blowers, which are kept 
running continuously when the atmospheric tempera- 
ture is above 80 deg. In addition, the power used in 
switching the cars about the storage yards and in test- 
ing them after inspection is reported as part of the 
overall energy consumption, and it is estimated that 
the minimum figures obtained in the summer time, 
when no heaters are used, represent approximately 10 
per cent more power than is actually consumed by the 
propulsion of the cars. 

The low record for the summer of 1912, it may ee 
said, was 8.2 kw.-hr. per car mile, this being made prior 
to the establishment of the present system of competi- 
tive records for individual motormen which are made 
up from readings of the wattmeters on the cars. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1913, after the competitive records 
had been put into effect, the low figure was 4.5 kw.-hr. 
per car mile. In 1914, as shown by the accompanying 
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table, the record was reduced to 4.33 kw.-hr., and in 
1915 it was brought down still further to 4.15 kw.-hr. 

The cars to which these figures apply are 72 ft. long, 
and with their passenger load weigh about 65 tons. In 
consequence, the figure for 1915 represents an energy 
consumption of 64 watt-hours per ton mile, and if 10 
per cent is deducted for lights and yard switching the 
energy consumption becomes only 57.5 watt-hours per 
ton mile; an astonishingly low figure for the service 
involved. The average schedule speed for all trains, 
both express and local, is 26.4 m.p.h. with an average of 
0.93 stop per mile. 

Under the system that has been established the meter 


readings are made by the motormen at the end of each. 


round trip and are turned in to the dispatcher on a re- 
port form. The inspector, or switchman, who takes the 
car at the end of the trip also reads the meter before 
and after the switching operation and turns in a sepa- 
rate report. The two reports serve as the basis for a 
check whenever that appears to be desirable and as 
evidence of the accuracy of the reports it is decidedly 
interesting to note that the total monthly consumption 
of single-phase power used by the: road checks within 
about 20 kw.-hr. of that obtained by totalling the figures 
given by the reports of the motormen and inspectors. 
The monthly totals are of the order of 800,000 kw.-hr. 


I. CG. C. Holds Valuation Hearing 


Steam Railroads Set Forth Their Views of Fundamental 
Principles in Two-Day Conference at Washington 


Depreciation and intangible elements of value were 
the chief bones of contention at the valuation confer- 
ence held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington from Sept. 30 to Oct. 2, inclusive. The 
steam railroads furnished most of the argument, basing 
their discussion on a 544-page brief previously filed with 
the commission. The state commissions had not pre- 
pared any formal argument. The railroads’ case was 
presented by G. S. Patterson, Pierce Butler, W. G. 
Brantley and Sanford Robinson. A. E. Helm of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission was the spokesman 
for the state commissions. 

The arguments of the railroads were presented under 
eight main heads: (1) Reasons for the Valuation Act, 
(2) cost of reproduction new, (3) unit prices, (4) 
depreciation, (5) the phrase “owned or used for the 
purposes of a common carrier’, (6) land, (7) property 
charged to expenses or surplus, and (8) other values and 
elements of value. One or two other subjects treated 
in the brief were not reached in the oral presentation. 

Mr. Patterson, opening the discussion, said that the 
recommendations of the commission to Congress for 
the last twenty-five years indicated that the valuation 
act was deemed essential: (1) To obtain a trustworthy 
comparison between present value and original cost, 
(2) for use in rate questions, (3) in connection with 
taxation, (4) in determining a proper depreciation re- 
serve, (5) in testing the accuracy of the carriers’ bal- 
ance sheets, (6) in standardizing railway statistics, and 
(7) in determining whether the railroads are under or 
over-capitalized. Mr. Butler, discussing reproduction 
cost new, asserted that this implied original topographic 
conditions, but construction according to present-day 
methods and prices and with present facilities other 
than the railroad itself. It also implied a construction 
program combining speed and economy. Mr. Robinson 
held that the unit prices should be arrived at by a con- 
sideration of prevailing prices, price tendencies and 
conditions affecting labor and material markets during 
a reasonable period of time next preceding and at the 
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date as of which the valuation is made, due considera- 
tion being given to the existence of active railroad con- 
struction during that period. Weighted averages for 
prices should be used. : 

Mr. Brantley insisted that where there was no de- 
ferred maintenance there was no depreciation, and that 
it was impossible for the numerous field men to “guess” 
how long a car or a bridge would remain useful. Ques- 
tions put by representatives of the government indi- 
cated that they deemed it mandatory to record the ‘‘con- 
dition per cent” of the individual parts. The meaning 
of the phrase “owned or used” was discussed briefly by 
Mr. Patterson, who held that the question of title was 
immaterial, only the use signifying. In the case of 
joint facilities all property should be credited to each 
carrier regardless of the other users. Mr. Butler, dis- 
cussing land, held that while the Minnesota rate de- 
cision did reject the use of speculative multipliers, it 
did not conflict with the railroads’ views that values 
should be what it would now cost to acquire the land. 
He asserted that allowance of unearned increments was 
fully sustained by law. As to property charged to ex- 
penses or surplus, Mr. Patterson stated that the doctrine 
excluding this was highly destructive to railroad prac- 
tice. Mr. Robinson conceded that it might be very diffi- 
cult to estimate intangible values separately, and that 
the railroads would not as yet undertake to say how 
they should be determined. He thought they should 
always have a plus sign unless it were conceded that the 
railroad ought not to have been built and would not be 
replaced if removed. 

This closed the carriers’ discussion. Before adjourn- 
ment Mr. Helm asked that the states be given a later 
hearing, but the commission was unable to grant the 
request. The state commissions were allowed sixty days 
to file a brief, and the carriers twenty additional days 
to reply to it. Chairman McChord pointed out that the 
eommission would not render any formal order covering 
the questions raised, but the progress of the valuation 
work would necessitate orders from time to time on 
various matters under discussion. 


Chicago Surface Lines Advertise 


Immediately following the wage arbitration award 
on July 16, 1915, President L. A. Busby of the Chicago 
Surface Lines inaugurated an advertising campaign 
notable for the character of display and the treatment 
of the topics discussed. These advertisements began 
with one-half pages in all the Chicago daily newspapers, 
the advertisement with new text appearing twice each 
week. As the campaign progressed the size of the ad- 
vertisements was gradually reduced until they are now 
at the minimum or standard size, being 414 in. x 91% 
in. During this change, however, the interval between 
the advertisements remained the same. Typical ex- 
amples of these are reproduced on the following page. 

In the beginning the company sent its 12,000 em- 
ployees a letter which was published in the daily news- 
papers, the trend of which was an appeal for the co- 
operation of the trainmen in increasing courtesy to the 
public. Shortly after this appeared, the company re- 
ceived a letter from one of its employees, the contents 
of which along with comments, were published as a 
half-page advertisement. This letter contained a sug- 
gestion to the company that in addition to requesting 
its men to be courteous and the public to file written 
complaints when they were not so treated, that the 
public write of any courtesies extended by the train- 
men and that these be used as a mark of credit. This 
letter began a campaign, the motive of which was 
essentially preaching the gospel of courtesy to the em- 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP THE 
STREET-CAR SERVICE 


The furnishing of 
street-railway transportta- 
tion is a complex human 
problem, always subject to 
the limitations of human 
beings. 


The great majority of the train- 
men on tbe Surface Lines are do- 
ing the best they can, oftentimes 
under trying conditions, to handle 
three millions of people daily and 
to give everybody good service. 


We ask you to co-operate with 
theminevery way youcah. There 
still will bea proportion of errors, 
misunderstandings, and some in- 
excusable faults. 


We are even move anxious than our 
patrons to have every one of these 
faults eliminated from the service. 


Help the service all you can by 
co-operation, especially by report- 
ing both your bad and good ex- 
periences. Give us both criticism 
aud suggestion; both will receive 
prompt attention and every pos- 
sible effort will be made to give 
you good service 


CHICAGO SURFACE LIKES 
(S 804 Borland Building (S 


Chicago 


THE HUMAN EQUATION 


There are defects in 
all human institutions and 
the defects increase in 
direct ratio to the number 
of human beings involved 
in their-operation. 


It requires fourteen thou- 
sand men to operate the sur- 


face street-railways of Chi-. 


cago and three million people 
are carried daily as passen- 
gers. 


Theservice of expertsis employed 
every hour of the day and night 
to co-ordinate the work of these 
men in such a way that delays 
and defects of every character will 
be reduced to a minimum. To 
those who are most familiar with 
the problem of street railway op- 
eration in large cities, the wonder 
is not that the service fails to sat- 
isfy every individual cvery day 
bat that it serves so many individ- 
uals so well every. day. 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 4 
S 604 Gortand Butiding $ 
c Chicago 
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COURTESY 
IS EFFICIENCY 


Courtesy is a part of every 
man’s work. In the street- 
railway business it is just 
as important as running 
on time, collecting fares, 
issuing transters or avoid- 
ing accidents. 


Four-fifths of the complaints 
against the street-car service in 
large cities are based upon avoid- 
able deficiencies in the work of 
employes—such things.as incivil- 
ity, starting cars too quickly, run- 
ning-by passengers, etc. We say 
avoidable deficiencies because 
such defects can be reduced toa 
minimum if the public will co- 
operate with the management in its 
efforts to eliminate them. 


This co-operation should take 
the form of reporting both your 
good and bad experiences. You 
do yourself and the community a 
service every time you write us 
a letter of commendation or 
criticism. 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 
S$ 804 Borland Building S 
Chicago 


In the modern 


search for new 
and expensive lux- 
uries we are apt to 
overlook the possi- 
bilitiesof everyday, in- 
expensive pleasures. 


A street-car ride in the less: 


crowded hours of the day 
—or at night—contains all 
of the elements ot health- 
ful recreation. 


It gives you fresh air, 
change of scene, a chance 
to relax and forget your 
customary surroundings. 
It will take you to the 
parks, the beaches, the 
country or into sections 
of your own city which 
are as interesting as a trip 
to foreign lands. 


It costs five cents. 
Try it today—or tonight. 
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¥OU ARE ENTITLED 
TO COURTESY 
AS A MATTER OF RIGHT 


The majority of men 
have personal stand- 
ards of courtesy and 
efficiency which lead 


them to do their best 
under all circumstances, 
without outside pressure 
or special stimulus. 


There are exceptions, 
however, and we cannot 
always tell in advance just 
hhow well fitted a man is 
to carry out our intentions 
toward the public. 


Therefore we ask the pub- 
lic to help us to help our 
men—by commendation 
where it is merited, by 
criticism wherever it is 
deserved. 


Ce 


Chicago 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The most highly paid 
body of street-railway conduc- 
tors and motormen in the world 
is at your service on our lines. 


These men are practically a 


unit in their desire to give good 
service. The company is back of 
them in their effort to be cour- 
teous and helpful to the public. 


You help such men every 
time you call our attention to 
the good work they are doing. 


ALS O— 


Every large organization of employes 
includes some men who are not as con- 
scientious or as efficient as the majority. 
The faults of these men are a constant 
reflection upon the work of their fellow- 
employes and give a totally wrong im- 
pression of the attitude of the company 
towards the public. 


You can help the service as much or 
more by pointing out the deficiencies of 
these men as you can by calling attention 
‘to the merits of the others. Weask you 
to do both, in the interest of better street- 
car service for Chicago. 


CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 
804 Borland Building 
hicage 
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ployees and the public. At times these courtesy talks 
are displaced by advertisements calling attention to the 
points of interest in Chicago in the day time and at 
night, particular attention being given to the various 
kinds of amusements. Under such headings as “Get 
Acquainted with Chicago,” “How to Enjoy the Park” 
and “See Chicago at Night” these advertisements have 
attracted much attention. As will be noted in the 
sample advertisements, occasionally the text is turned 
to an explanation to the public, stating why it should 
not expect perfect service because of the complexity 
of the problem and the limitations of the employees. 
This campaign of courtesy and service has resulted in 
a marked improvement in the service and a change in 
the spirit of the employees toward the public. In other 
words, the management of the Chicago Surface Lines 
feels that the expense of this publicity has been justi- 
fied. 


Tests Show Satisfactory Return-Circuit 
Conditions in Providence, R. I. 


On Account of the Use of Concrete Track Base and Other 
Local Conditions Electrical Welding of Rails Was Con- 
sidered Impracticable, Although Approved in Principle 


Robert L. Brunet, public service engineer, Providence, 
R. I., has submitted a report to Commissioner of Public 
Works Walter F. Slade upon electrolysis in the city 
of Providence, continuing an investigation inaugurated 
last year. The report points out that since 1914 there 
has been a general improvement in conditions of this 
character, marked by the elimination in many cases of 
serious potential variations between the water mains 
and the negative return system of The Rhode Island 
Company. Weak points have been found in the water 
main system in many parts of the city, but none of 
these can definitely be attributed to recent conditions, 
possibly having been affected by stray currents at a 
former date, with breaking-down points just realized. 

The investigation was made in a manner similar to 
that of 1914,* with the exception that the company did 
not participate. It expressed its willingness to accept 
the results of the city as conclusive, suggesting, how- 
ever, that where marked variations existed or where 
danger points were indicated it would be advisable to 
check the data obtained. The scope of the tests included 
the determination of the voltage variations between 
water mains and the company’s tracks. In addition, cur- 
rent values were taken at many points, and at all the 
test stations both current and potential readings were 
taken. Conditions were also noted at bridges and 
between gas pipes, water mains and rails. Readings 
of voltages between water pipes and rails were generally 


-taken at fire hydrants. 


In many of the streets in the positive district, where 
a difference of potential exists between underground 
structures and rails, the voltage variations were in the 
main found to be of less magnitude than a year ago, 
and the city’s engineérs concluded thereby that less 
current is being transmitted by the underground struc- 
tures than last year, due to improvement in the return 
circuits. The maximum current observed in the water 
mains was less than a year ago. The maximum current 
observed between water mains and tracks was 40 amp. 

In Providence the distances are rather long, and in 
order to reinforce the rail drainage additional negative 
return feeders must constantly be installed by the com- 
pany in order to limit the liability to damage to under- 
ground structures, as well as the loss of energy through 
the high resistance medium. Since July, 1914, the com- 


*See ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Novy. 14, 1914, page 1109. 
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pany has installed a 500,000-cire. mil negative cable 
between the tracks at the end of the Douglas Avenue 
line and those on Admiral Street, and another of this 
capacity between Admiral Street and Branch Avenue. 
The service troubles discovered within the past year all 
seem to indicate that the damage was done at a previous 
date. Within the past year two insulating joints were 
installed, one in Cranston and one in Warwick. A 
detailed review of service troubles examined is included 
in the report. 

In last year’s November report, immediately after a 
test car had been employed to determine the number of 
open and defective joints in Providence, 946 open and 
1245 defective joints were recorded, making an esti- 
mated total of 18 per cent of the entire number of joints 
on the system. Following this tabulation, track in 
fifteen streets was renewed and double-bonded by the 
company with No. 0000 bonds, covering not far from 
700 joints. The total number of joints estimated in use 
on the entire city system is 20,894, in 92.6 miles of 
single track. The city recommends that the defective 
joints be repaired at once, in order to reduce the dangers 
of electrolysis. 

In the 1914 report it was recommended that the 
Rhode Island Company electrically weld all of the joints 
in Providence. Investigations were made and several 
interviews were held with representatives of the Lorain 
Steel Company, with the result that it appeared a 
rather expensive task to attempt electric welding under 
the local conditions, a concrete base for the track being 
used in a number of cases. The cause of the excessive 
cost of electric welding in this case is as follows. 

With the headway prevailing in certain sections it 
was found to be impossible to place cross-overs, between 
which to operate single-track sections, more than 
1000 ft. apart. As the concrete base would have to be 
set up at least a week, this spacing of cross-overs 
would vermit the company to build about 150 ft. to 
200 ft. of track per day. Its engineers believed that 
it would be of no use to build any faster because the 
1000 ft. would only be done before the week was up, and 
work would have to be stopped for the concrete to set 
before the cross-overs could be removed. Building 150 
ft. to 200 ft. of track would call for welding about six 
joints per night. The company found that it was 
required to furnish thirty-two joints per night to keep 
the welder busy or to pay about $6.50 per hour to keep 
the welder on the job. Representatives of the welding 
company conceded the impracticability of using their 
equipment under these conditions, pointing out that in 
most cities the street railway does not confine itself to 
such a short stretch of torn-up track, and sometimes 
lays temporary track to care for traffic. Where the 
streets are wide enough the traffic is diverted to parallel 
lines and a half mile or more is opened up at once. 
The welding company’s opinion is that crushed stone 
ballast gives better results than concrete, on account of 
the lack of time in large cities for hardening the latter, 
the tendency toward hard running and noise, and the 
liability of corrugation in rails due to excessive rigidity. 

H. W. Sanborn, chief engineer The Rhode Island 
Company, stated in a letter to Mr. Brunet, dated April 
21, 1915, that the railway company believes the elec- 
trically welded joint to be the best on the market, both 
mechanically and electrically, but cannot find it prac- 
ticable to install welded joints on tracks with concrete 
base. The present agreement of the company with the 
city requires that tracks be laid on a concrete base, 
although a modification of this requirement is under 
consideration. It is recommended that the company 
investigate in the meantime the electric welding of 
bonds. The report also favors the installation of per- 
manent pilot wires between selected points on the track 
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system and the basement of the City Hall, holding that 
the maintenance of low potential variations will be 
facilitated and the prompt discovery of abnormal con- 
ditions hastened. The report also contains the results 
of various mechanical tests of strength in pipes removed 
on account of electrolytic action. Temporary bonding 
during construction and repair work is also advised, 
with further test-car observations in the spring of 1916. 


Colorado Association Meeting 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Colorado Elec- 
tric Light, Power & Railway Association was held at 
Glenwood Springs on Sept. 23 and 24, with a record- 
breaking attendance. W. F. Raber, general manager 
Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Company, 
presided. The program for this meeting was printed 
in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Sept. 18, page 605. 

The special feature of the convention was the presence 
of three members of the Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Messrs. Aylesworth, Rankin and Herbert. 

The president in his address drew attention to the 
work of the association. “During the past year,” he 
said, “the association has made an earnest effort to 
bring about the recognition of that fundamental prin- 
ciple of all public utility legislation—the elimination of 
competition, with complete regulation. The future of 
the business depends largely upon the inducements of- 
fered capital for permanent investment.” 

On motion of L. P. Hammond, vice-president Colorado 
Power Company, resolutions relating to the matter of 
federal control of water power were passed. One of 
these was as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That the Colorado Light, Power & 
Railway Association in annual convention assembled 
deprecates and protests against the federal policy con- 
tained in the Ferris bill directly contravening the views 
herein expressed, and against any federal policy deny- 
ing to the States the right to condemn public lands at 
not exceeding the fair market value of the lands so con- 
demned, or any policy depriving the States of their 
inherent right to control and regulate their own internal 
affairs, or conflicting with such control and regulation 
by the State.” 

W. N. Casey of the Denver City Tramway Company, 
in his paper on “Present-Day Street Railway Problems,” 
treated principally of the matter of taking the public 
into one’s confidence, remarking that the relations of 
the street railway company to the public embraced a 
great many of its problems. The jitney was naturally 
taken up in the discussion as it furnishes one of the 
pressing problems of the day. 

F. V. Rankin, engineer of the commission, gave a 
paper on “Valuation of Public Utility Properties.” He 
said that the whole theory of regulation is built upon 
the foundation that private ownership shall be required 
to furnish adequate and satisfactory service at reason- 
able rates and shall be allowed to earn a reasonable 
return upon the fair value of the property dedicated to 
the use of the public. 

Fred W. Herbert, auditor Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission, followed with a paper on “A Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounting.” Mr. Herbert said that any system 
of accounting must be simple but accurate and effective 
and designed to show satisfactorily a complete analysis 
of the investment, the earning and operating expenses, 
and embody enough detail to enable the commission to 
determine the profitableness and efficiency of the utility 
and to enable the utility to make its annual report to 
the commission in conformity with this classification. 

“The Indeterminate Franchise and the Certificate of 
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Public Convenience and Necessity” was the subject of 
a talk given by M. H. Aylesworth, member and attorney 
Colorado Publie Utilities Commission. Mr. Aylesworth 
interpreted the indeterminate permit as the right to 
occupy and use the streets of a city or a part of the 
State highways, service being given for reasonable com- 
pensation under regulation by the State, and monopoly 
being assured to the operating company, but with the 
power vested in the municipality to buy the property 
through a vote of its people at a fair value to be fixed 
by the regulating body of the State. 

The next paper, “Depreciation as Affecting Valuations 
and Assessments,” was given by Daniel W. Knowlton of 
Smith, Knowlton & Hatch, attorneys of Colorado 
Springs, Col. Mr. Knowlton presented one of the best 
papers of the convention, discussing his subject fully 
and with complete knowledge. He treated of tax assess- 
ments, “sinking-fund” and “straight-line” methods, and 
left no point uncovered. 

Other papers treated of topics of particular interest 
to the lighting companies. 

Following is the list of officers elected: President, 
John J. Cooper, Denver, Col., secretary Gilpin County 
Light, Heat & Power Company; vice-president, L. P. 
Hammond, Denver, Col., general manager Colorado 
Power Company; secretary and treasurer, Thomas F. 
Kennedy, Denver Gas & Electric Light Company. The 
executive committee will comprise H. U. Wallace, 
Boulder, Col., vice-president and general manager West- 
ern Light & Power Company; W. J. Barker, Denver, 
Col., vice-president and general manager Denver Gas & 
Electric Light Company; F. P. Wood, Trinidad, Col., 
general manager Trinidad Electric Transmission, Rail- 
way & Gas Company; W. F. Raber (ex officio), Pueblo, 
Col., general manager Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
& Power Company. 


The B. R. T. Mechanical Department 


A Review of Organization Progress During the Past Decade 
with Figures Showing Recent Excellent 
Work in Safety Promotion 


The introduction to the fourth quarterly report of 
the departmental safety committee, mechanical depart- 
ment Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, reveals in a 
frank, intimate manner the organization of the de- 
partment and the degree of co-operation between the 
executive and the rank and file. An abstract of this 
report as ‘made by W. G. Gove, superintendent of 
equipment, follows: 

Within the ten-year period covered by Mr. Gove’s 
superintendence, all employees have been classified 
upon payroll standards, with standard rates of pay 
for each occupation. Previously there was no set 
standard rate of pay, whereas the new classification 
provides (except for carpenters, who have a split rate 
between the 25-cent and 2714-cent grades) for promo- 
tion by steps of 25 cents per day. The rates of pay 
reflect an average increase of approximately 20 per 
cent within ten years. 

There were but few weekly-salaried employees pre- 
vious to July 1, 1905, and foremen were paid upon an 
hourly basis. On that date, however, a new schedule 
and standard classification was inaugurated. Fore- 
men were placed upon a weekly-salaried basis and re- 
ceived a larger salary than when paid upon an hourly 
basis. In general these salaries have since been in- 
creased. 


PROMOTION AND A SQUARE DEAL 
Knowledge that a few foremen had practiced fa- 
voritism to the disadvantage of employees and appre- 
ciation that such tactics reflected no credit upon any- 
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one, least of all upon the management, led to the estab- 
lishment of a non-partisan system of promotion. An 
employee can be advanced only by recommendation to 
the main office of the department, where his record is 
scrutinized and approval or disapproval obtained. 
Seniority of service always receives careful consid- 
eration, whether for promotion or re-employment 
after lay-off. This practice is in harmony with the 
policy announced years ago, namely, that consistent 
with the work involved, no man for any advanced po- 
sition would be placed upon the rolls from an outside 
source where eligible men are already employed. 

The weekly-salaried force at the surface carhouse 
shops now comprises a foreman, an assistant foreman, 
a responsible night foreman and a clerk, in addition 
to the regular force employed upon an hourly and daily 
basis. The elevated shops have also a chief clerk and 
a clerical force; and at the southern division elevated 
shop, there is an overhauling department, the head of 
which reports to the foreman of that shop, indepen- 
dent of the inspection organization. This department 
is responsible for the overhauling of the entire ele- 
vated and subway car equipment. 


TIME OFF AND VACATIONS FOR WEEKLY-SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES 


Previous to July 1, 1905, no foreman or employee 
upon a then so-called weekly basis received time off 
with pay unless a day off now and then was asked 
for specifically. At first, one Sunday each month was 
granted only to the foreman, but now the foreman is 
expected to be at his shop only on alternate Sundays, 
the assistant foreman being in charge during the fore- 
man’s absence. Upon the elevated lines, the assistants 
are allowed Sundays off when the foreman is on duty, 
and upon the surface lines the assistant foremen are 
granted alternate Wednesdays off with full pay; night 
foremen upon both the surface and elevated lines re- 
ceive alternate Saturday nights off with pay; clerks 
while expected to report at their respective shops in 
case of emergency, are not ordinarily required to work 
more than six days per week with Sundays off. 

At the large general repair shops, the shops are 
now closed at 12 o’clock noon each Saturday, remain- 
ing closed until 7 a. m. Monday. The foremen and 
clerks, therefore, except in the shop offices which close 
simultaneously with the main departmental offices at 
1 p. m. on Saturdays the year round, receive Satur- 
day afternoon off the year round with pay, in distinc- 
tion from the previous practice of working until 4.30 
p. m. The hourly-rated employee receives six hours’ 
pay for five hours’ work instead of ten hours’ pay for 


nine hours’ work. 


With the summer of 1907 the company inaugurated 
a vacation schedule of from one to two weeks (one for 
employees holding their positions six months and less 
than one year, and two weeks for a year or more). 
These vacation privileges were granted to superin- 
tendents and foremen and the office force at the three 
general repair shops, to the office force and heads of 
the elevated and surface maintenance shops, as well 
as to all employees at the main departmental offices, 
including engineers, draftsmen, clerical force, etc. In 
the spring of 1914 it was decided to include the as- 
sistant and night foremen at the elevated maintenance 
and surface carhouse shops and the clerks at the latter. 
However, in these latter additional cases, but one 
week or three days is granted as the one year or six 
months’ tenure of office would indicate. 


MILITARY DUTY 


Col. T. S. Williams, president Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System, has granted leave of absence to all 
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employees who wish to attend encampments of the 
State militia. They will receive their regular pay, © 
based upon salary received or average wage earned. 
The only reservation made is that a weekly-salaried 
employee must take such tour of camping duty as fall- 
ing within his vacation, and shall not be entitled to an 
extension thereof, with pay. 


WELFARE WORK AND SAFETY WORK 


Upon the earnest solicitation of the superintendent 
of equipment, the management granted free trans- 
portation early in 1913, through the use of appropriate 
badges, to all employees of the surface and elevated 
maintenance shops. Upon July 1, 1915, 428 employees 
of this department were using such badges. All 
weekly-salaried employees receive one or more books 
of employees’ tickets, according to their position and 
work. This is another privilege gained by their re- 
classification from an hourly to a weekly basis. 

Wherever possible, lounging and lunching rooms 
have been and are being provided, wherein smoking 
is permitted. Other efforts have been made to make 
the shopman’s surroundings more attractive. To this 
end the company has appropriated several hundred 
dollars for flowers each spring, and maintains lawns 
and flower beds wherever the property will permit 
their introduction. Flag poles have been erected and 
flags displayed upon proper occasions at several of the 
shops. 

As the work of the mechanical department is laid 
out from season to season and from year to year, and 
is frequently planned as much as three years in ad- 
vance, with the idea of maintaining as constant a 
force (now about 1700) as possible, it is recommended 
that— 

First: All employees at the various surface and ele- 
vated maintenance shops and departments of electrical 
repairs who may be eligible to membership in the 
Employees’ Benefit Association shall belong thereto. 

Second: All employees engaged upon such work at 
the general repair shops where they have every rea- 
sonable assurance of continuous employ, should also 
be members or should promptly apply for membership. 

The pension system inaugurated on Jan. 1, 1910, 
also applies to the mechanical department. 

To promote fair treatment and a thorough under- 
standing of the various duties of all employees, a book 
of rules was formulated after many conferences with 
the heads of all shops concerned. This book has been 
issued to all employees of the maintenance shops, and 
in certain instances to employees at the general re- 
pair shops. Substantial bulletin boards are used to 
post placards, notices to employees and other essential 
information, that all may be kept posted as to changes 
or regulations. 

The following recent safety suggestions made by 
employees have been approved: 

Provide respirators to those engaged on work where 
there is much dust. 

Install lights over stairs leading from shop to street 
at eastern division elevated shop. 

Alter connections between the storeroom and the 
Fifty-second Street surface shop. 

Use safety appliances at all shops to hold motor 
shells open when replacing armatures, fields, etc. 

The total safety expenditures to June 30, 1915, were 
$7,813.61. The medical inspection bureau of the B. 
R. T. Employees’ Benefit Association shows the fol- 
lowing reductions in accidents for the first six months 
of 1915 compared with the last six months of 1914: 
Total accidents reduced from 159 to 123—electric 
burns alone from 102 to 73. Days lost for the latter 
injuries were cut from 102 to 73. 
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Box-Frame Motor Practice 
THE RHODE ISLAND COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE. R. I., Sept. 24, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

By way of contributing to the discussion of box- 
frame motor practice, begun in your issue for Sept. 4 
by an abstract of an article by J. L. Booth of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, I would state as follows: 

When we installed box-frame motors about Jan. 1 of 
this year we planned a method for removing armatures 
without tipping the motors up on end for the purpose 
of avoiding danger of accidents and the trouble result- 
ing from oil spilling out of the commutator and arma- 
ture bearings. Outside of experimental work we have 
only had occasion to remove one armature which was 
defective, and we may not have to remove another for 
a considerable period of time. The method which we 
worked out is described in the abstract referred to, page 
411, this company being the one mentioned as operating 
GE-200, box-frame motors. 

We designed the cast-iron ring carrying the sheave, 
which is secured to the commutator end of the motor 
frame by two loose-fitting cap screws. These can be 
set in place without a wrench. The ring is a fairly 
loose fit and is flanged so that it is self-supporting. 

With a GE-200 motor the armature is of such light 
weight and the leverage obtained at the pinion end is so 
great that one man can easily remove the armature 
from the frame to a point where a support can be placed 
under the end of the tube, and final removal can be 
taken care of by the overhead hoisting block, a sheet 
metal sling being placed around the body of the arma- 
ture. The cost of the apparatus used is small and so 
far it has proved satisfactory. 

W. D. WRIGHT, supervisor of equipment. 


Automatic and Distant-Control 
Substations 
THE EDISON ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MIcH., Sept. 29, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

Referring to the recent article on the automatic sub- 
station by Messrs. Allen and Taylor, I would state that 
the conditions requiring a distant-control substation 
(of which the Detroit Edison Company now has three) 
and those requiring an automatic substation such as that 
on the Elgin & Belvidere Railway, are quite different. 
I believe that the Elgin & Belvidere substation is a se- 
quence of a visit by B. J. Arnold to Detroit, during 
which I casually mentioned to him and later, by his re- 
quest, showed to him our Rowena Street substation. 
Mr. Arnold immediately saw that the stopping and 
starting of the rotary might be made automatic; under 
control of voltage variation in the d.c. line. He also saw 
that the conditions of an electric railway would be bet- 
ter served by such automatic starting and stopping; 
whereas the conditions of a d.c. light and power network 
would be better served, as in the Detroit case, by con- 
trol normally from a distant point, becoming automatic 
only under abnormal conditions. 

The essential difference in the conditions is that the 
daily load curve of a light and power network can be 
predicted with reasonable certainty and the starting 
and stopping times of the outlying rotary can be sched- 
uled within narrow limits for weeks ahead. The only 
reason why the starting cannot be precisely scheduled 

‘ig that a dark afternoon requires an earlier start, but 
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the variation to be made for that cause may be left to 
the discretion of the distant operator. On the other 
hand the load of an interurban railway varies rapidly 
within very wide limits, and in an irregular manner. 
Minor departures from time-table by cars moving in dif- 
ferent directions may become cumulative, or may cancel 
quite erratically, in their effects upon the requirement 
of current at an outlying substation. A collateral dif- 
ference is that a considerable variation of voltage is 
permissible on an interurban trolley wire, and therefore 
no very fine setting of automatic starting and stopping 
gear is required. On a dc. network supplying light, 
close regulation is customary and the variation of volt- 
age desirable for reliable starting and stopping would 
be sufficient to cause service complaints. In practice the 
“distant-control” substation is handled rather carefully 
for the express purpose of avoiding notable local voltage 
variations. 

There is a future for the automatic substation on rail- 
way work. In conjunction with the 1200-volt trolley 
wire it practically removes the distance limit from d.c. 
service to thinly settled territory. 

ALEXANDER Dow, President. 


Taxation of Utilities 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 12, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

The question propounded in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Sept. 11 by F. N. Fletcher, former member 
of the Nevada State Tax Commission, namely, “Should 
utilities be assessed by public service commissions?” 
naturally opens up the more important question, “Ought — 
utilities to be taxed?” 

Mr. Fletcher discusses this second question before he 
takes up the first. There can be small chance for dis- 
agreement with his contention that where utilities are 
unregulated as to either rates or service and can charge 
all that the traffic will bear, some form of taxation 
should be indulged in. Inasmuch, however, as most 
States attempt to regulate the service and service 
charges of all utilities, that phase of the subject is of 
little interest in this discussion. 

Mr. Fletcher completely answers this second ques- 
tion when he says at the outset, “In the quite different 
case of utilities under the intelligent and continuous 
regulation of public service commissions, it really 
makes little difference to the utilities whether they are 
taxed or not.” As Mr. Fletcher asserts, such taxes are 
added to the expense account, “and rates are allowed to 
cover expenses. The incidence of its taxation,” he 
continues, “is, properly enough, passed on to the con-- 
sumer.” In the old days a utility was allowed to charge 
more than the service was worth, and the public 
thought it was doing the smart thing to tax a part of 
that back into the public treasurv. We do not hear so 
much about this these days. for the reason that as soon 
as the public began to regulate service and charges 
therefor. it was discovered that one of the costs was 
this very charge arbitrarily put upon the service by the 
public. That cost had to be paid, and the only fund out 
of which it could be paid was the fund that came from 
the consumers, who are really the public. 

With Mr. Fletcher’s contention that utilities ought to 
be taxed. because only a part of any community uses 
the service of anv one utilitv and should not receive a 
lower rate for such service through the exemption from 
taxation of the property used in furnishing it, I do not 
agree. It must be apparent that in any community 
practicallv all of the people use all of the utilities, most 
of them directly and all indirectly. Therefore it is too 
costly to go through the operation of assessing and col- 
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lecting taxes through service charges, when after it is 
done practically everybody in the community has con- 
tributed. It would be much easier to remove taxation 
from the service charges, save the cost of assessment 
and collection, and let everybody contribute to the cost 
of government in the usual and more economical way. 
Of course, the real reason why a utility ought not to 
be taxed as such, is because its presence in any com- 
munity enhances the value of the land more than the 
cost of the utility. The financial benefits of a utility 
are passed on to the landowner. The consumer has to 
pay increased rents, which is all right as far as the con- 
sumer is concerned, but all wrong if in addition he also 
has to pay a higher rate for service because of taxes. 
In other words, the consumer has to pay these taxes 
twice, once in higher rents and once in higher service 
charges. E. W. Dory, 
Former Member Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 


Girder and High T-Rail Renewals 
NEw YorRK STATE RAILWAYS 


"Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1915. 
To the Editors: 

The article which you recently published on “Girder 
and High T-Rail Renewals,” invites considerable study, 
as there are many points brought up which are worth 
serious consideration. There are also some statements 
which presumably will be objected to by a number of 
the engineers throughout the country. 

The wear limit on rails which determines the renewals 
is a matter that has not been given a great deal of 
study on account of the truth in the old adage, ‘The 
life of the joint is the life of the rail.” Another factor 


which has contributed largely to rail renewal is paving - 


conditions. City ordinances are frequently passed re- 
quiring the construction of new pavement, necessitat- 
ing new tracks even though the rail wear limit has not 
been reached. In the past, renewals have been made 
and rail discarded without being worn out because 
there was sufficient profit to permit this waste. Econo- 
mic conditions, however, as pointed out in this article, 
are such that a waste of this kind can no longer be 
countenanced. 

As stated in the article the wear limit of the rail 
is a variable factor, and different types of rail have 
different wear limits. For instance, a tram rail, such 
as Lorain Steel Company’s section 73-291, would. reach 
the safe limit of wear when the flanges of the wheels 
begin riding on the tram. Anything beyond this point 
' is at the expense of safety. This is illustrated in a de- 
railment with which I am familiar, which was the result 
of the track having a flange bearing on one side, 
whereas, due to a broken joint and a new piece of rail 
being cut in, there was no flange bearing on the oppo- 
site side. As a result of the flange bearing the wheels 
had a larger diameter on one rail than on the other, 
which resulted in the slewing of the trucks to one side 
and the derailment of the car. 

The permissible wear with the groove or trilby rail 
is considerably greater on account of the guard effect 
of the groove. However, all things considered, a rea- 
sonably safe assumption would be that rail reaches its 
natural life at the time the flange bearing becomes 
noticeable. 

The article states that rail corrosion is a matter to 
be considered in rail renewals. While this may be true, 
there are very few occasions when corrosion is suf- 
ficient to warrant renewals. Theoretically the article 
is perhaps right in the assumption that a well-drained 
track leads to more rapid corrosion, but actual observa- 
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tions do not verify this, on account of the fact that 
rail corrosion is more frequently due to electrolysis 
than oxidization. Therefore, well drained track is less 
liable to suffer than poorly drained track. 

Recent changes in the chemical analysis have ma- 
terially increased the wear of the rail. In addition to 
this the harder rail results in a better joint; that is, 
there is less tendency to cup at the joint with the high 
carbon rail than with the rail formerly used. As an 
example of the wear, measurements taken about two 
years ago show that on open-hearth rail having 0.70 
to 0.90 carbon the rate of wear was 1/64 in. per year; 
whereas, the rail of a different type having 0.40 to 0.60 
carbon wore at the rate of about 1/16 in. per year. This 
difference may not have been entirely due to the chem- 
ical analysis as the track was of a different type of con- 
struction and different type of rail, but both were sub- 
ject to the same traffic. 

Another factor pointed out in the article which is 
worth serious consideration is the type of ballast and 
other details of construction. Though I have been 
unable to obtain any figures which would show the rela- 
tive wear of rails laid on a rigid foundation, such as 
concrete, as compared with rails laid on a resilient 
foundation, such as crushed stone, yet I am of the 
opinion that the author’s statement will be substan- 
tiated. At least it has been my observation that joints 
cup less on a resilient foundation than they do on a 
rigid foundation. d 

The character of the pavement is a matter which, 
while having no real bearing on the actual wear of the 
rail, is frequently the reason for renewals. While pave- 
ment is a matter which is now almost invariably a local 
situation and one which must be decided locally, yet 
there are conditions of which advantage may be taken. 
For instance, ten or twelve years ago a number of 
streets throughout the city were paved, and on account 
of financial or other conditions existing at that time 
new rails were not placed in the pavement. As a re- 
sult these rails were worn out much before the pave- 
ment or ties. The situation was met by relaying new 
or second-hand rail on the old foundation without dis- 
turbing it in any way, and relaying the paving surface. 
This resulted in a comparatively cheap reconstruction 
of track and gave a construction in which the rail and 
the ties embedded in the concrete would all last about 
the same length of time, and like the “One-Hoss Shay” 
would be all scrapped together. 

Another matter in connection with pavement is 
proper maintenance. With suitable paving gangs the 
pavement can be repaired from time to time, adding 
such new brick or stone as are necessary, with the re- 
sult that the life of the paving can be so increased that 
the rail may be worn out. 

Another important factor brought out in the article 
which affects the track as well as the pavement is the 
drainage. Inasmuch as dry soil has considerably greater 
bearing power than wet soil, proper drainage will 
increase the bearing value of the soil, and by increasing 
the depth of the ballast, the area of weight distribution 
can be increased so as to produce a uniform distribu- 
tion of weight on the sub-grade or soil. This depth of 
stone or gravel ballast obviates the necessity of putting 
in a sub-base of concrete under certain soil conditions 
and also contributes to good drainage. 

A matter in connection with the crown of the streets 
which affects the rail wear but which is not brought out 
in the article, is the practice in some cities of placing 
the devil strip rails 14 in. or %4 in. higher than the out- 
side rails so as to assist in giving the street a crown. 
This method of laying track is not satisfactory on ac- 
count of the fact that it increases the weight on the 
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outside rail, increasing the rail wear in addition to in- 
creasing the wear on the equipment, particularly with 
single-end cars. In addition to this there is an in- 
creased tendency to create wide gage in track, and as 
soon as this wide gage obtains there is marked tendency 
for the cars to nose or sway. Therefore this practice 
is an increasing factor in the wear of the rail as the 
track becomes older. ; 

Relative to the formula which the author of the article 
in question has suggested to determine the proper time 
for renewal, it would seem to me that this is rather com- 
plicated and that it includes a number of factors which 
need not be taken into consideration. For instance— 
the’ taxes, at least in the State of New York, are based 
upon the franchise value and this has nothing to do with 
the cost of the track. Another is that the distribution 
of accounts, whether betterments or operating ex- 
penses, has little or no bearing upon the economies of 
the situation, and it would seem to me that a simpler 
means of determining the proper time for replacement 
of rails would be as follows: 

Total estimated cost of replacement with old rails 
less the estimated scrap value, divided by the estimated 
life of old rail, plus the estimated average annual main- 
tenance on the old track, plus the annual interest on the 
estimated cost of replacement with old rails, or 

Zs ZL = + Mo f, 


equals the total maintenance and fixed charges per year 
with the reconstructed old rail. This figure, the total 
maintenance and fixed charges per year, should be com- 
pared with the total maintenance and fixed charges per 
year on track reconstructed with new rail, which is 
arrived at as follows: 

Total estimated cost to replace track with new rail, 
less the estimated scrap value, divided by the estimated 
life of the new rail, plus the estimated average annual 
maintenance per year, plus the interest on the esti- 
mated cost to replace track with new rail, or 

R,—S, 
L, a8 M, fais it, 

The latter figure equals the total annual maintenance 
and fixed charges per year with the new rail. When the 
total maintenance and fixed charges per year with the 
old rail are greater than the figure arrived at with new 
rail, then new rail should be used in the replacement. 
When the opposite condition obtains old rail should be 
used in the replacements. 

In considering this comparison of the estimated total 
maintenance of each type of construction different fac- 
tors can be used. For instance, in case the old rail is 
to be used it might be possible by co-operating with the 
city authorities to convince them that a cheaper type 
of pavement would be suitable under the conditions, 
which would result in that the total estimated cost of 
replacing old rail would be a less amount, and there- 
fore might favor the use of the old rail. As an example 
of this, during the present year our plans for recon- 
struction include some tracks in which the ballast, ties 
and other material are to be renewed except that the 
brick which is now in place when taken out will be 
sorted over and that which is suitable will be relaid. 
During the past two or three years on construction of 
this kind we have found it possible to use from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the old brick which has resulted 
in considerable saving without detriment to the new 
construction. 

Another street we have planned for improvement 
this year is outside of the city and the rails have 
been worn for eight or nine years. This track was 
originally laid with gravel ballast, 7-in. rail and mac- 
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adam pavement. 
ment outside of the tracks with brick, and the con- 
struction in the track is to be the same ballast with 
the necessary tie renewals and the same rail, the founda- 
tions not being disturbed in any way as the grade of the 
street remains the same. It is proposed to carry the 
brick pavement outside of the legal width up to the 
rail. Between the rails and in the devil strip it is 
proposed to use a concrete pavement which will be 
coated with Tarvia. , In addition to this there will be 
placed a Medina block header adjacent to the gage side 
of each rail so as to take the extra wear due to vehicu- 
lar traffic along the rail. It is estimated that the con- 
crete pavement under the existing traffic conditions will 
last about the life of the rail, and this will result in the 
entire track and pavement being worn out at approx- 
imately the same time. Since this stretch of track is 
adjacent to the city it is probable it will be taken inside 
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the city within the next few years and that sewers, 
water mains, etc., will be placed. The tracks may there- 
fore be reconstructed without serious loss. 

Matters of this kind can only be arranged through 
co-operation with city and state officials because when 
these men appreciate that the railway companies are in- 
terested in the best results possible they will be willing 
to make what may seem to be concessions in order to 
gain the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Another factor in the comparison is the estimated 
maintenance per year. It is a well-known fact that the 
maintenance increases with the age of the track so that 
the curve representing the annual maintenance charge 
would not be a straight line. An example of this is 
shown in the accompanying cut which is taken from 
actual maintenance costs on certain streets. It will, 
therefore, probably be necessary in order to obtain the 
maintenance item per year to take the accumulated 
maintenance for the entire life of the track and to di- 
vide this by the life so as to obtain an average annual 
maintenance. This figure could only, of course, be ar- 
rived at through a study of the maintenance charges 
on individual stretches of track, taking into considera- 
tion all of the variables, such as traffic, type of con- 
struction, etc. 

Relative to the conclusions submitted in the article 
in question, certain of them are questionable. For 
instance, the conclusion that appears as No. 5 refers 
to the responsibility of heavy vehicular traffic for rail 
renewals, but it would seem to me that, with proper 
maintenance and proper selection of pavements, this 


It is now proposed to renew the pave- 
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condition need not obtain. The same criticism can be 


made of No. 6, whereby means of proper selection of. 


pavement and rail and with proper maintenance, no one 
factor could require the renewal of the entire structure. 

Relative to the amount of head reduction for groove 
and girder rails, it would seem that 50 per cent is 
too large for the older types, 30 per cent being more 
properly the safe limit. This difference in the per cent, 
however, may be due to a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes the head of the rail. Fifty per cent 
may be a reasonable figure for wear on T-rails, but 
it is rather questionable if this amount of rail wear 
can be obtained where other factors such as the shape 
of the head, gage of the track, joints, etc., may not be 
such as to require renewals. On the whole this is an 
article which covers a field which has not been given 
a great deal of consideration from the press, and it 
would be very interesting if a number of the engineers 
throughout the country would give their opinions and 
experiences with regard to this matter. 

D. P. FALCONER, 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Fair Overhead Charges Allowed 


Commission Sets 20 Per Cent for Contractor’s Profits, 
Engineering Supervision, Etc., and 12 Per Cent for 
Preliminary and Development Expenses of Bronx 
Gas & Electric Company 


The recent decision of the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District of New York, in passing 
favorably upon the application of the Bronx Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, New York, for permission to fund 
$16,880 expended from current revenues, took up the 
question of the company’s valuation and the inclusion 
therein of allowances for certain intangible values—i.e., 
20 per cent for contractor’s profits, engineering super- 
vision, contingencies and incidentals, and 12 per cent 
for preliminary and development expenses. The opin- 
ion, which was rendered by Commissioner Robert C. 
Wood, was approved on Sept. 28 by a four to one vote. 
The company produced no data upon which to base 
reasonable allowances for these items, and as the early 
records were missing, estimates based on general knowl- 
edge and experience had to be made. 

According to Commissioner Wood, it was asserted 
that the allowance of 20 per cent for contractor’s profits, 
engineering supervision, contingencies and incidentals 
over and above the net cost of the property, was too 
large and should be reduced to 10 per cent. In his 
opinion, however, during the construction period of 
public utility corporations many and varied expenses 
have to be met, contractors must be allowed a fair profit, 
_or, if the work is done by the company itself, proper 
supervision must be provided for. Engineers must be 
employed to supervise construction and installation of 
plant and equipment, and a sum must be set aside to 
meet the unforeseen contingencies that are bound to 
occur in every undertaking of this character. In ap- 
praising the plant and equipment, therefore, a fair 
allowance should be made for all these items. Allow- 

ances of 10 per cent for contractor’s profits, 5 per cent 
for engineering supervision and 10 per cent for con- 
tingencies and incidentals are figured on a most con- 
servative basis when taken individually. In this deci- 
_ sion they are only taken collectively in the form of 20 
_ per cent. In several cases as decided by this commis- 
_ sion, a larger amount was found to be justified, but the 
figure now approved represents a conservative average 
of the previous allowances made by this and other 
commissions. In the Kings County Lighting Company 
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case (2 P. S. C. R. 659) an allowance for these items of 
21.6 per cent arrived at in this manner received the 
approval of the Appellate Division. 

Similar arguments are said to apply to, and the same 
principles should be followed in, the allowances that 
should be made for preliminary and development ex- 
penses. The Bronx Gas & Electric Company was incor- 
porated in 1893 and began business in 1895, when the 
electrical industry was in its infancy, and the gas busi- 
ness was in a comparatively crude state as compared 
with that of the present day. The company’s franchise 
rights and field of operations covered a sparsely-settled 
territory extending over a large area. The company 
had before it the question of its ability to market its 
bonds and so raise funds to meet the requirements of 
the territory it served. The commission has recognized 
that public utility companies, especially those beginning 
business in new territory, are entitled to a legitimate 
sum for certain expenses that must be met before the 
plant can begin operation. The present allowance of 
12 per cent is simply a conservative average of allow- 
ances made in similar cases by this and other regula- 
tory bodies. 

Commissioner Wood calls attention to the fact that 
the decision recommends the deduction of $137,722 for 
accrued depreciation from the net cost of the property. 
When the statement is made that $267,264 is added for 
overhead expenses (viz., $160,243 for contractor’s prof- 
its, engineering supervision, etc., and $107,020 for pre- 
liminary and development expenses), it should also be 
stated that the sum of $137,722 is deducted for accrued 
depreciation on tangible property other than land. In- 
stead of adding $267,264 to the basic figures of the 
engineers, the net addition is but $129,542. The total 
net overhead charges recommended to be allowed are 
therefore but about 8 per cent of the present capitaliza- 
tion of the company and about 13 per cent of the cap- 
italization as of Dec. 31, 1908. When the $137,722 
recommended for accrued depreciation is deducted from 
the $160,213 allowed for contractor’s profits, engineering 
supervision, incidentals, etc., the amount to be added 
to the net cost of the property is but $22,523. This 
sum is about 214 per cent of the capitalization of the 
company as of Dec. 31, 1908, and about 11% per cent of 
the present capitalization. 

A considerable portion of a supplementary memoran- 
dum to Commissioner Wood’s decision is devoted to 
showing that the actual overhead charges in the New 
York & North Shore Traction case (3 P. S. C. R., First 
District, N. Y. 67) amounted in both instances (con- 
tractor’s profits, engineering supervision, etc., and pre- 
liminary and development expenses) to more than 20 
per cent. Commissioner Haywood had stated that these 
charges amounted to only 9 per cent. 


Jitneys in South Bend, Ind. 

The Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Rail- 
way has been keeping a careful tabulation of the num- 
ber of jitneys operating in South Bend. Notice is taken 
not only of the total number of jitneys each day but 
also of their license number, so that it is possible to keep 
track of the number of days which each car runs. A 
graph of these data during July was published on page 
399 of the issue of this paper for Sept. 4. The figures 
for August show that on Aug. 31 there were thirty-eight 
jitneys in operation, but that since July 1, 336 different 
cars had been engaged in the service. In other words, 
198 gave up to every thirty-eight which stayed in. Aug. 
31 was a Tuesday, which is an average day for the jit- 
neys. Saturday is the day of largest traffic. On that 
day the number is about fifty. Monday seems to be the 
low day of the week. 
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Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 


(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


Snow Plow and Life Guard Combined 


RY C. M. FEIST, MASTER MECHANIC SIOUX CITY (IOWA) 
SERVICE COMPANY 


All cars of the Sioux City (Iowa) Service Company 
are equipped with a device which has served as a snow 
plow during the winter months and as a life guard at 
all times. This combined plow and guard is made of 
3/16-in. sheet steel reinforced with °4-in. x 2-in. x 2-in. 
angles. The plow wings distend at an angle of about 
120 deg., and they are 14 in. high at the ends and 8 in. 
high at the nose. The feature of the plow is the 
method of mounting it beneath the vestibule platform. 
The nose is pivoted in a fixed position 4 in. above the 
top of the rail. A trip operated by the motorman from 


COMBINED SNOW PLOW AND LIFE GUARD 


the vestibule floor releases the ends of the wings, which 
drop to the pavement surface. These wings drag along 
the tops of the rails clearing away the snow and, in 
case an obstruction is met, they merely slide over it. 
In other words this plow readily adjusts itself to any 
inequalities in the street surface and, at the same time, 
clears away the snow down to the tops of the rails. The 
method of pivoting the plow nose is by way of two 
brackets or hangers which in turn support the ends of 
a 34-in. x 4-in. bar with the ends rounded to form the 
pivots. This combined plow and wheel guard has been 
in service for a number of years and has been found 
very effective. A view of one of them is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Destruction of Cement Sidewalks by 
Trolley Poles 
BY CARL H. FULLER, GREENSBURG, PA. 


It is not an uncommon sight to see long stretches of 
cement sidewalks disfigured by being badly split, checked 
and broken, or curbing pushed out of line where the 
slab surrounds and comes in contact with trolley poles, 
public service poles, fire hydrants and such obstructions, 
which extend through the sidewalks to various depths 
in the soil below. Unquestionably this defect is most 
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noticeable around the trolley poles of the electric rail- 
way companies. 

The writer has long been an advocate of 3 ft. or more 
of street lawn between the sidewalk and the curbing, 
which provides ample space for locating these inevitable 
obstructions where they will do the minimum of dam- 
age and at the same time affords an opportunity to 


beautify the street by planning trees therein. Unfor- 
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SKETCH SHOWING STRAIN APPLIED TO CEMENT SIDEWALKS 
BY TROLLEY POLES AND METHOD TO PREVENT DAMAGE 


tunately, the street railway man has to adjust his work 
to existing conditions by setting his poles through 
cement sidewalks already constructed and extending to 
the curb line. To do this, he chips a hole in the cement 
walk, excavates for and beds his pole, then finishes the 
job by restoring the cement walk around the pole. Later 
the sidewalk becomes checked and broken around the 
pole and the company is blamed for careless workman- 
ship. The railway company is not always to blame for 
this condition as the walk is frequently laid after the 
poles are set, the mechanic doing the work also cement- 
ing tight around the pole, when in a short time the sam 
defect appears. : 

In several instances coming under the writer’s obser 
vation either the public has demanded, or the railwa 
company of its own initiative has sought to avoid thi 
trouble by employing various expedients that usuall 
have failed to recognize the threefold basic cause of th 
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_ trouble. However, the cause is not far to seek and the 
remedy is neither expensive nor difficult to apply. 

The sidewalk slab contains within itself its own most 
destructive agency, expansion, and competent sidewalk 
men endeavor to provide for this, when laying walks, 
by the use of various types of expansion joints. They 
usually overlook the fact that any pole or other object 
extending through the slab to any considerable depth in 
the soil below, being thus anchored, acts effectively to 
destroy the thin slab of concrete by preventing its 
lateral movement while undergoing expansion. That 
this lateral movement is considerable and of enormous 
force is evidenced by its frequent overturning effect on 
adjacent curbing. The writer knows of one instance in 
Guthrie, Okla., where a 200-ft. stretch of continuous 
sidewalk, effectively anchored at one end, moved uphill 
under the expansive action of the rising summer tem- 
peratures until the upper end projected fully 6 in. over 
the curbing. Had there been poles in this walk they 
would have been sheared off at the sidewalk line or 
portion of the slab surrounding them would have been 
broken. 

Another cause of checking and breakage may be 
traced directly to the pole itself. The majority of the 
poles used are of wood, and their swelling alone, due to 
varying conditions of moisture, is sufficient to crack the 
thin slab of concrete surrounding them. An evidence 
of the immense expansive power of wood when swelled 
with moisture is seen in one of the methods used in 
quarrying fine building stone. In this a series of holes, 
sometimes several feet in depth, is drilled along the de- 
sired line of cleavage, and the holes are filled with 
tightly-fitting kiln-dried wood plugs which are then sat- 
_ urated with water. As this process will split huge slabs 
of the hardest granite, the thin slab of concrete, not 
being designed to withstand tensile strains, cannot be 
expected to resist such forces. 

The third, and possibly the most destructive, agency 
where trolley poles are concerned in indicated by the 
_ location and direction of the cracks in the sidewalk 
slab surrounding them, and may be traced directly to 
the highly stressed overhead work which the pole car- 
ries. When the pole is set, the top is inclined from 6 
in. to 3 ft. from the vertical and away from the center 
line of the track. The poles are then connected in pairs 
_ by 3/16-in. to 34-in. stranded span wires 18 ft. to 22 ft. 
above the ground, and by means of tackle pulled nearly 
vertical. A 5/16-in. span wire is capable of producing 
a 7000-lb. pull which, if the pole is capable of with- 
standing such a strain, induces a permanent set or 
spring in the pole with a possible reaction at the side- 
walk line up to 125,000 Ib. The railway man counts on 
_ the resiliency of his poles to take up the expansion and 
- contraction of his overhead, due to the climatic changes 
_ of temperature. Between the cool of midnight and the 
_ heat of noon, the tops of a pair of trolley poles may 
_ vary as much as a foot in their relation to each other, 
and this movement, to a lesser degree but greatly multi- 
_ plied in stress effect, is communicated to the thin side- 
_ walk slab that surrounds the pole, and which, being of 
_ a comparatively unyielding composition, breaks at the 
point of contact. 

As a remedy, when building new sidewalks around 
such obstructions, the writer usually specifies that a 
space of approximately 3 in. be left clear of concrete 
_ around the poles, giving them an opportunity to per- 
_ form the functions imposed by saturation of pole, over- 
head strains or expansion of concrete. This may be 
_ readily effected by wrapping the pole at the sidewalk 
_ line with several narrow thicknesses of Carey “Elas- 
tite’ (the material is 14 in. thick.) or other expansion 
_ filler before concreting, or a circle of tin may be used, 
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leaving the desired clearance around the pole to make a 
form to finish the concrete against. If the latter method. 
is used, care should be taken to fill the metal form with 
sand, clay or pitch to prevent a careless workman from 
defeating the object of such precautions by disposing 
of surplus cement in the interstice. When it is desired 
to prevent water from entering the joint between the 
pole and the concrete a soft pitch makes a good insulat- 
ing material as it readily accommodates itself to any 
slight movement of the pole or the concrete. 

When a hole is cut in an old sidewalk for the purpose 
of setting poles, the same precautions should be observed 
before patching the paving, except that the pole may be 
set closer to the concrete on the side away from that to 
which the strain is applied, making the insulation ec- 
centric around the pole. Where poles have already been 
set with the sidewalk laid flush to the pole, any further 
development of cracks may be prevented by chipping 
out a 2-in. or a 3-in. ring through the concrete around 
the pole and filling the interstice with pitch. 

The writer does not advocate such insulation as a 
cure-all for defects in sidewalk work, but experience 
and observation have demonstrated that such protection 
will eliminate the damage done by trolley poles. 


Handling Box-Frame Motor Armatures 
in Minneapolis 

The Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., decided to buy box-frame motors in preference 
to split-frame motors ten years ago and has had no 
cause to regret that decision, as the box-frame motor 
has proved in every way superior to the split-frame 
motor. The practice of the company in handling box- 
frame equipment is as follows: When it is necessary to 
make repairs on a motor or truck, the car body is lifted 
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BOX-FRAME MOTOR ARMATURE MOUNTED FOR TRUNDLING 


from the trucks by means of an electric crane, and the 
trucks are sent to the truck shop in trains of six or 
ten. 

The company’s truck shop is well equipped with 
electric hoists, but has no pits in the floor. When 
it is necessary to make repairs on a motor, it is lifted 
from the truck and another motor is put in its place. 
If it is necessary to remove the armature from the 
motor for repairs, the waste is removed from the oil 
boxes, two bolts are removed from the motor head on 
the pinion side, and eye-bolts are screwed in instead. 
The motor is then placed on end by means of a small 
electric hoist and the head is drawn loose from the 
frame by turning in the two eye-bolts, This is done by 
two men walking around the motor and using bars in 
the eyes of the bolts. The armature is then lifted out 
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of the frame without taking off the pinion or head. 
When the armature is lowered to the floor the end of 
the armature shaft enters a hole in a wooden wheel, 
made of 24%-in. plank. The armature is then tipped 
down on its side and can be rolled on the floor by means 
of the motor head and this wooden wheel. An accom- 
panying illustration shows the armature with head and 
wheel. When the armature gets to the winding shop a 
pinion puller is used to remove the pinion, the head is 
taken off, new bearings fitted, etc. 

The time required to do this work is but little longer 
than that required to describe the operation. 


Making Interurban Cars Comfortable 


Recently a desire to provide increased comfort for 
passengers and a more compact seating arrangement 
induced the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany to remodel a number of its interurban cars. Wider 
seats were installed and the space between them was 
increased, involving a reduction in the car capacity from 
sixty-four to sixty-two seats. The cars were also re- 
arranged with two regular passenger compartments in 
place of the three which were provided in the original 
cars, this change giving a seating capacity of forty in 
the main passenger compartment. In the new plan, 
also, transverse upholstered seats for seventeen passen- 
gers were substituted in the smoking compartment for 
the longitudinal slatted seats of the old car. 

The changes in the arrangement of the compartments 
were effected by moving the bulkheads, and at the points 
from which these bulkheads were removed cast-steel 
angle reinforcements were provided to maintain the 
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transverse stiffness of the body. No changes were made 
in the arrangement and location of the motorman’s 
cabs, these being unique in that sliding doors in the 
partitions and trapdoors in the floor permit them to be 
utilized for the entrance and exit of passengers when 
either is at the rear end of the car. They are located 
in the diagonal corners of the car body, and the original 
exits opposite each are permanently closed. 

The new seats are of the Walkover type and are 38 in. 
long as compared with 35 in. for the old seats, and the 
spacing has been increased from 29 in. to 3314 in. The 
new seats in the passenger compartment are upholstered 
in plush and those in the smoking compartment in rat- 
tan. The inside width of the car body was slightly in- 
creased by recessing the panels between the window 
posts, but this did not make up for the increased seat 
width, which also necessitated a reduction from 2414 
in. to 2014 in. in the aisle width. During the winter 
months one of the seats in the smoking compartment 
will be removed to make room for the heater equipment. 
The toilet room has also been moved from one end of 
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the car to a point beside the bulkhead between the 
smoking and main passenger compartments. 

Changes in the lighting system were also effected in 
a new scheme including ten 56-watt Mazda lamps with 
reflectors, installed along the center line of the car. 
These are spaced at regular intervals and wired so that 
the alternate lamps are in the same circuit. In addition 
the composition flooring of the old cars was resurfaced 
and covered with.a cocoa matting, and the old inside 
finish was restored wherever it was in good condition, 
all of it being thoroughly scraped, stained and given 
three coats of varnish. It is contemplated that all in- 


terurban passenger equipment will be remodeled after 


this plan. 


Steel Ties on a Cleveland Bridge 


The Brooklyn-Brighton Bridge, Cleveland, is a rein- 
forced concrete and stone-trimmed structure 2200 ft. 
long, which will carry two tracks for the cars of the 
Cleveland Railway and for several interurban lines. In 
connection with the selection of the type of support 


for the 7-in., 95-lb. Lorain rail that was used, Charles — 


H. Clark, engineer maintenance of way Cleveland Rail- 
way, decided that International steel ties of the “twin” 
type would be preferable to wood inasmuch as. a clear- 
ance of only 4 in. between bridge floor and rail base was 
The Cleveland Railway, it may be said, was 
already familiar with these ties because some 15 miles 
of track had been equipped with them since the spring 
of 1910, the first installation, which is in open track, 


STEEL-TIE LAYOUT OF A CLEVELAND RAILWAY ON 
BROOKLYN-BRIGHTON BRIDGE 


unlike the following ones, and which carries both city 
and interurban cars, having required no maintenance 
to date. 

The twin ties on the Brooklyn-Brighton bridge are 
laid to the standard spacing of 6 ft. centers with the 
usual eight clips per twin-tie. This spacing gives a 
lineal support to 50 per cent of the rail. The 13-in. x 
36-in. plates which constitute the main bearing surface 
of the tie rest on 4 in. of concrete between the base of 


the rail and the bridge floor, and the channels, them- — 


selves, rest practically on the bridge floor, the track 
being concreted to about 1 in. above the ties. This con- 
crete in turn is covered with a 1-in. sand cushion and 
then paved with granite block. 


The electric railway system in Rosario, Argentina, 
which was financed by Belgian capitalists, has modern 
equipment and service. The cars run only in one direc- 
tion on most streets. There are altogether 100 miles of 
street car lines in the city, all operated by the one com- 
pany. 


a 
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Switchboard Fittings 
The General Devices & Fittings Company, Chicago, 


has recently furnished switch and bus support equip- 


ment for three of the largest power stations to be 
built, and a description of a few of the new designs 
that were 
used should 
be of interest. 
Fig. 1 shows 
a_ back - con- 
nected, posi- 


FIG. 1—LARGE-CAPACITY SWITCH 


tive-lock-type switch with a rating of 6000-amp., 600 
volts, 60 cycles, with a 20-deg. Fahr. limit for tem- 
perature rise. This is said to be the only switch ever 
provided with a positive lock that is thrown in or out 
with the switch handle. The studs are milled from solid 
copper forgings and slotted 7 in. deep for bus inser- 
tions. The studs can also be slotted for vertical buses. 


FIG. 2—DISCONNECTING SWITCH 


All contacts are ground to reduce the millivolt drop to 
the lowest possible point. All hardware, bolts, nuts, 
spring washers, etc., are of phosphor bronze, turned 
from solid rod. The clips are of Sigamond spring cop- 
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per; the blades are extra hard drawn pure blading cop- 
per; the handle fork and entire lock are of Hertz non- 
magnetic metal; and the handle itself is of black fiber 
made from rings turned to size and treated. This 
switch is made in sizes up to 16,000 amp., all sizes above 
10,000 amp. being equipped with double cushion locks 
and interferences. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a special-extra-heavy switch for 
2000 amp. and 15,000 volts equipped with positive snap 
lock and vertical terminals for bus insertion. The 


patent bridge base is a continuous unit, giving an as- 
surance of absolute alignment. The clip blocks are one- 


FIG. 8—PIPE MOUNTED SWITCHES 


piece solid copper forgings milled and slotted to microm- 
eter size. Any switch can be arranged, if necessary, 
for mounting upon pipe frames, either single or double 
pipe, and on the horizontal or vertical plane for front- 
connected switches and on the horizontal plane only if 
the switches are back connected. 

Such a mounting is illustrated in Fig. 3, which shows 
a triple-pole, locking-type switch equipment mounted 
upon a horizontal pipe frame. These switches are rated 
at 2000 amp. and 600 volts, 60 cycles. They are equipped 
with positive interference locks and are the first of 
their kind to be made. The bridge bases permit of ver- 
tical adjustment, and barriers are provided between 
switches, although these are not illustrated. 

A disconnect- 
type support for 
a, 15,000-volt ex- 
pulsion fuse is 
shown in Fig. 
4. These sup- 
ports are also 
built for cart- 
ridge-type fuses 


and may be 
mounted on 
bridge bases. 


They are fur- 
nished for both 
flat and pipe 
mounting. 

Fig. 5 shows a special three-phase bus support for 600- 
volt service. In this all metal except the base is Hertz 
non-magnetic metal, and the bolts are phosphor bronze, 
machined from solid rod. The support is made in all 


FIG. 4—EXPULSION FUSE 
SUPPORT 
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sizes and voltages and to support up to nineteen bars 
Y% in. x 10 in. Any combination of mounting that 
may be desired can be arranged. This support is 
adjustable to any need and the 
weight is 320 lb. 

A 15,000-volt  special-extra- 
heavy clamp-type bus support for 
holding heavy vertical buses is 
shown in Fig. 6, this being ar- 
ranged to be mounted in a 36-in. 


FIG. 5—THREE- FIG. 6 — COMPARTMENT 
PHASE BUS SUP- SUPPORT FOR 

PORT BUS 
compartment. A similar design may be arranged for 


314-in. copper tubing. This is adjustable all around, 
and can be removed from the bus with power on bus. 
Fig. 7 shows a single 
support to take one 
phase leg from the 
big support shown 
in Fig. 5, this being 
arranged for mount- 
ing on two parallel 
pipes. It is built to 
clamp the bus and is 
not intended for con- 
tact or taps. 

All porcelain used 
in these devices is 
tested at 280,000 
cycles and is also 
given a combined 
high potential and 
high frequency test 
before shipping, this 
test being made with 
all of the regular 
hardware and equip- 
ment in place. All shipments are packed in cartons, 
each unit complete. The switches are designed with a 
guaranteed millivolt drop, on both the heavy capacity 
and the central station standards. Copper forgings are 
used for all switch work and terminals. The porcelain 


FIG. 7—SINGLE-BUS SUPPORT 
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used has not an equal for design or strength, and is 
guaranteed to be made only by the wet process. 


Lamp Grips for Screw Sockets 


A great deal of trouble and inconvenience has been ex- 
perienced in the use of lamps in sockets when installed 
where they are subject to vibration. This is particu- 
larly true in factories using high candle-power lamps 
where heavy machinery is operated, and on electric cars. 
Constant jarring and vibration cause 
lamps to unscrew or “back off” from 
the base contact so that the circuit is 
broken and often the lamp falls. 

To overcome this difficulty, the 
Bryant Electric Company has devel- 
oped a very effective lamp grip. In 
this new form of socket, the threaded 
copper portion that receives the lamp 
is slotted on two diametrically oppo- 
site sides in such a manner as to 
provide two tongues which are flex- 
ible. Two flat steel springs are 
mounted in the porcelain base with 
the free ends so arranged as to bear 
on the outside of these copper 
tongues. This will be clearly under- 
stood from the illustration. Thus, 
without any external adjustment or 
any other labor than the insertion of the lamp, sufficient 
tension is brought to bear upon the lamp base to pre- 
vent vibration from causing the contact to break even 
under the most severe conditions. This lamp-grip fea- 
ture can be supplied, at a slight additional charge, in 
connection with practically all sockets of both the 
medium and mogul type manufactured by the above 
company. 


LAMP GRIP 


Electric Hammers in Railway Work 


In answer to the question that is frequently asked 
in regard to the ability of the electric hammer to do 
the work of the pneumatic hammer in railway work, the 
Western Electric Company states that the former is 
recommended for every kind of work, except riveting, 
that can be assigned to any hammer. In electric rail- 
way work especially, where there are power mains always 
ready to be tapped, the electric 
hammer looms far above its 
pneumatic brother. In power 
economy it is 80 per cent more 
efficient, and in flexibility the 
advantage is obvious. A pneu- 
matic hammer requires a com- 
pressor with its attendant 
piping; an electric hammer 
needs no special apparatus since 
the power mains follow the 
railway. 

Not only will the electric 
hammer do the things the 
pneumatic hammer is now do- 
ing, but it opens up possibili- 
ties in many fields which would 
not justify the installation of 
air equipment. It may be used 
in subways where the trolley 
hangers, guide wires, etc., must 
be fastened to concrete; in power houses and substa- 
tions for all drilling for cable racks, railings, piping, 
ete.; for scaling paint from iron work on elevated and 
other structures; for bush hammering concrete retain- 
ing walls and stations; for roughing up store stair- 


ELECTRIC HAMMER 
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ways; for chipping scale from condenser tubes, and 
for taking out foundations, ripping out doorways and 
the like. The electric hammer, however, cannot be used 
for riveting and heavy chipping. 

When it is remembered that a man with a hand 
hammer strikes from fifty to seventy-five blows per 
minute and that operating a pneumatic tool requires 
compressor, piping and considerable power, there are 
obvious advantages in a tool which is absolutely self- 
contained because it may be connected to any lighting 
socket or trolley circuit and which strikes 1800 blows 
per minute, as is the case with the electric hammer. 


Portable A.C.-D.C. Electrodynamometers 


The Western Electric Instrument Company, Newark, 
N. J., has recently perfected a new line of instruments 
which mark a distinct advance in the science of elec- 
trical measurements, problems hitherto considered im- 
possible of solution having been solved in their design. 
They constitute, in fact, the latest development in in- 
struments of this type and embody characteristics never 
before attained. 

The instruments are made in voltmeter, ammeter and 
wattmeter forms, all of which are adapted to measure- 
ments of precision on either a.c. or d.c. circuits. Thev 

are guaranteed to 

an accuracy of 0.25 
per cent full-scale 
value at any fre- 
quency up to 133 
cycles per second 
and any wave form, 
and they can be 
used on circuits of 
any commercial 
frequency even as 
high as 500 cycles 
per second with 
“only slight error. 

Double ‘ranges 
are provided for 
both current and 
voltage circuits 
and the wattmeter 
can be used for 

100 per cent over- 
load indefinitely 
without introduc- 
ing error. The 
movable systems of the instruments have an ex- 
tremely low moment of inertia and they are very ef- 
fectively damped. The indications are independent of 
room temperature or the heating effect of the current 
passing through the windings, and the instruments are 
shielded from external magnetic influences. The scales, 
which are 514 in. long, are uniform throughout their 
entire length in the wattmeters, while in the voltmeter 
and ammeter the upper four-fifths of the scale is especi- 
ally legible and uniform, although absolute uniform- 
ity is impossible owing to the principle of operation. 
Each scale is hand-calibrated and is provided with a 
mirror over which the knife-edged pointer travels. The 
pointers are equipped with a simple zero-setting device. 
The dimensions of all of the instruments are 8 in. x 
10% in. x 534 in. 

‘In the wattmeter form instruments can be furnished 
for very low power factors, such as are involved in 
measuring core losses in transformers giving full scale 
deflection for 20 per cent power factor. Temperature 
errors are very small and can be corrected by reference 


PORTABLE A.C-D.C. ELECTRO- 
DYNAMOMETER 


to the certificates that accompany all Weston instru- 


ments. The line includes a polyphase wattmeter that 
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is guaranteed to an accuracy of 0.5 per cent full-scale 
value on a.c. circuits of any frequency up to 133 cycles 
per second and any wave form. Even on circuits as 
high as 500 cycles per second there are only very slight 
errors due to phase displacement. 


Jack Designed to Remove Poles 


Railway companies frequently have occasion to re- 
move poles from one location to another or to take 
them out entirely, and to meet this demand Templeton, 
Kenly & Company, Ltd., Chicago, have placed on the 
market a jack designed especially to remove poles. 
In an actual test it took nineteen minutes for the jack 
to remove the pole shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, this being done without digging around the 
pole or employing any other tool. The jack is single 
acting, operating on the down stroke of the lever and 


SINGLE-ACTING, 15-TON POLE JACK WITH 24-IN. LIFT . 


tripping at any point. It has a capacity of 15 tons, a 
lift of 24 in. and a complete height of 39 in. It 
pivots on its own base, revolving from 30 deg. to 90 
deg. from the vertical, and hence will follow the 
angle of the pole as it is pulled, a recessed cap hold- 
ing securely the links of the chain which is fastened 
around the pole. The jack, together with a 5-ft. heavy 
chain with a grab hook, a steel lever bar and a section 
of 10-in. I-beam used for a bearing block, make up the 
standard equipment for completing the entire opera- 
tion. 


35,000-Kw., 60-Cycle Unit for Chicago 


The Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago has 
just purchased a new turbine unit, the generator end of 
which will be the largest 60-cycle machine in existence. 
The unit was sold by the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company and will be a tandem-compound 
machine of the straight Parsons type, rated at 35,300- 
kva. at 85 per cent power-factor. It will produce elec- 
trical power at 12,000 volts, three-phase and 60 cycles, 
its speed will be 1200 r.p.m. and it will operate in paral- 
lel with the Commonwealth Edison Company’s 60-cycle 
system. The turbine will take steam at 220-lb. pres- 
sure with 200 deg. superheat and will exhaust against 
a 29-in. vacuum. Forced ventilation for the generator 
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will be supplied by an external motor-driven blower 
which is to be placed in the air duct leading from the 
air intake to the generator. The exciter will be direct- 
connected to the main machine and the unit complete 
will measure 75 ft. long by 18.5 ft. wide by 21 ft. high 
over all. This new unit will be installed in the com- 
pany’s Northwest station and, according to the terms of 
the contract, will be ready for operation in time to carry 
the peak load in the fall of 1916. In design the unit 
represents a radical departure from the large Westing- 
house machines now operating in the Interborough sta- 
tion in New York in that the entire unit will be placed 
on one shaft instead of being divided into two cross- 
compounded machines. Auxiliaries 105 this unit have 
not been purehased as yet. 


Double-Cushioned Non-Return Valves 


The non-return or stop-and-check valve made by the 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialties Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is provided with a number of unique fea- 
tures, of which one of the most important is that the 
automatic action can be tested in service. Consequently 

the installation of one 


of the valves in the 
WN steam header of a 
= boiler insures | abso- 


lutely that the boiler 
will be protected in 
‘case of accidents, that 
the pressure between 
the various units. of 
the battery will be 
equalized, and that 
there is no possibility 
of turning live. steam 
into a boiler in which 
repair men .may be 
working, 

As shown in the ac- 
companying .. cut, . the 
valve is cushioned in 
both directions and is 
made positive in opera- 
tion because of the 
large area that is effect- 
ive for the steam pres- 
sure which acts'to close 
the valve in case of its 
automatic operation. This cushioning is carried out by 
a double dashpot which occupies the full area of the 
upper portion of the body and thus positively prevents 
any hammering or pounding. There is only one moving 
part, the piston or hollow valve, and this is always kept 
in: perfect alignment with the seat, regardless of its 
position. The valve is therefore practically indestruc- 
tible and its low maintenance charges make it, in the 
end, one of the least expensive automatic devices pro- 
vided for the protection of life and property in connec- 
tion with the use of steam. 

The operation of the valve is simple. When the 
steam pressure raises the hollow valve there exists a 
space between the top of the hollow valve and the disk 
that is integral with the stem, and this space is promptly 
filled with steam which leaks past the disk. The area 
above the hollow valve is also filled with steam so that 
the valve is perfectly cushioned both in opening and in 
closing. The feature of automatic testing in service 
consists in permitting an exhaust of steam from the 
cushioning chambers by opening a small hand valve that 
may be located at any convenient point. The non-return 
valve will then automatically close, but by closing the 
exhaust the non-return valve moves back to the open 


Cushioning 
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position ready for automatic action. The makers abso- 
lutely guarantee these valves not to chatter, hammer or 
stick and warrant them to be the most positive, durable 


‘and economical automatic valves on the market. All of 


the valves are made double extra heavy regardless of 
the service for which they are to be used. 


Rating Concrete Mixers 


Up to the present time there has never been any stand- 
ard method of rating batch mixers for concrete. Some 
mixer manufacturers rate their machines by their 
capacity in mixed concrete while other manufacturers 
rate them by their capacity in loose, unmixed materials. 
It is a well-known fact that a mixer having a batch 
capacity of, say, 9 cu. ft. of unmixed sand, stone and 
cement will hold only about 6 cu. ft. of mixed concrete 


per batch. For this reason the capacities 3 ft., 4 ft. or 


9 ft. when applied to concrete mixers have never had 
any definite significance. 

However, the National Association of Mixer Manu- 
facturers at its August meeting took steps toward 
remedying this difficulty by adopting a resolution pro- 
viding for the uniform rating of batch mixers. This 
resolution provides that, in future, catalogs and circulars 
shall specify the capacity of each mixer as the size of 
wet-mixed batch and not otherwise. The resolution fur- 
ther provides that the dry, unmixed capacity of a mixer 
may be approximately as one and one-half times the size 
of the wet-mixed batch, assuming the: use of cement, 
sand and 1%%-in. crushed stone with 1%4~gal. of water 
per cubic foot of mixed concrete. The members of the 
association further agreed not to use the dry-batch 
rating in their correspondence, advertising, etc., unless 
the standard wet-batch rating was used also and with 
equal prominence. 

The association feels that the step is a very desirable 
one, and one that will prove beneficial to all contractors, 
mixer manufacturers and, in fact, every one connected 
with the concrete and*cement industries. A contractor 
can now arrive at a real comparison between mixers, 
not only in price but in capacity, a problem that would 
be exceedingly difficult without a standard rate to serve 
as a basis. 


Standard Screw Threads for Electric 
Sockets 


A statement recently issued by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers covers a report from its com- 
mittee on standardization of special threads for fixtures 
and fittings, which submits standards for rolled threads 
for screw shells of electric socket and lamp bases. 
Dimensions for four different sizes are given, these ap- 
proximating %%-in., 4%-in., l-in. and 114-in. diameters of 
thread. The standard is expressed in the form of di- 
mensions for maximum and minimum gages, the dif- 
ference of diameter between these being 0.006 in., 0.006 
in., 0.008 in. and 0.012 in. for the four sizes respectively. 
The number of threads specified are respectively four- 
teen, ten, seven and four per inch, while the depths of 
thread are 0.02 in., 0.025 in., 0.033 in. and 0.05 in. 


Albert H. Hale, a motorman of the Cairo Electric 
and Traction Company, Cairo, IIll., has been given a 
patent for a new brake which is constructed in such a 
manner that the momentum of the car serves to give 
the power necessary to tighten the brake. Thus, the 
operator has merely to exert a slight pressure of his 
hand upon a bar which slides through a ratchet in order 
to bring the car to a sudden stop. The brake was first 
tried about three years ago and is now in active serv- 
ice on one of the Cairo cars. 
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News of Electric Railways 


WILKES-BARRE WAGE AWARD REPUDIATED 


Representative of Men on Wilkes-Barre Wage Board and 
Umpire Concede Employees’ Contention That Contract 
Should Be Limited to Flat Scale Basis 


Thomas D. Shea, representing the men on the board of 
arbitration selected to settle the controversy over wages 
between the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway and its’ employees, 
and Dr. John Price Jackson, State Commissioner of Labor 
of Pennsylvania and umpire in the arbitration, have handed 
down a final decision that the contention of the men is 
correct and that the award made by the board on July 10, 
1915, complied with on the part of the company, is not bind- 
ing. In so doing they recommend that a flat scale of wages 
of approximately 27 cents an hour should be paid, and state 
that further negotiations for the fixing of a wage scale must 
be between representatives of the men and officials of the 
company. In brief, the situation, in some respects, is prac- 
tically the same as it was on Jan. 9 last, when the agreement 
for arbitration was signed by the men and by the company. 
The official statement of the two arbitrators, dated Oct. 11, 
follows in part: 

“The board of arbitration received a protest on the part 
of the Amalgamated Association, Division No. 164, on Oct. 
5, claiming that the award of the arbitrators was not in 
accordance with the submission by the two parties, and that 
when they signed the submission to the arbitrators they had 
in mind only a flat scale of wages and not a sliding scale 
with a profit-sharing arrangement, such as was contained 
in the award. 

“The board having given the railway an opportunity to 
submit evidence bearing upon this protest, and having re- 
ceived a reply, has decided that the contention of the 
Amalgamated Association is correct, and that the award is 
not co-extensive with the submission, and, therefore, is not 
binding. This decision is based largely upon the facts that 
the contract under which the board was created could 
readily have been construed as being limited to a ‘flat rate 
of wages by those having that rate of wages in mind, and 
because the preliminary negotiations between the company 
and the employees were based solely upon a flat rate. 

“The company and the arbitrator appointed thereby have 
withdrawn from the case, and as a result the remaining two 
arbitrators do not care to continue further. The situation, 
therefore, is now the same as was the case before the agree- 
ment for the appointment of the arbitration board was 
entered into, and the parties at interest are free to enter 
into negotiations toward a settlement of their differences. 
The board rules that the association did not accept the 
terms of the award by reason of the employees having re- 
ceived pay under its terms. 

“Though the board does not care to continue its work by 
modifying the award to meet the conditions that it now 
deems necessary to make it co-extensive with the submis- 
sion, it, nevertheless, deems it proper to state that in its 
judgment a flat rate equivalent to the present sliding scale, 
plus the amounts it believed would be available through the 
profit-sharing arrangement, could conservatively be esti- 
mated at between 26% cents and 27 cents an hour. It 
further deems it proper to advise that in its judgment it 
would be well for the two parties to delay, reasonably, 


further negotiations in order that more data may be obtained © 


on the possibilities of the profit-sharing plan.” 

T. A. Wright, general manager of the company, said that 
the decision of Dr. Jackson and Attorney Shea did not alter 
the view of officials of his company with reference to arbi- 
tration as expressed by him several weeks ago. He said 
that “the findings of the board of arbitration as made public 
several months ago, are final, binding and without appeal.” 
He repeated that the board, after making its award,:was 


automatically disbanded and had no legal right to reconvene ° 


or to receive further evidence. Asked whether officials of 
the company would grant a hearing to the men, Mr. Wright 
said: “I will always give an audience to a committee of our 
men. That is as far as I will go at this time.” ae 


The. representatives of the men concluded their protest 
against the award of the arbitrators as follows: 

“We repeat that your commission was organized to state 
definitely what the wages of these men should be over and 
above the present wages paid, and your conclusion in basing 
the future wages of these men on an increase car-hour 
earning power, or, in other words, what is commonly knowr: 
as the ‘profit-sharing plan,’ is wrong and not within the 
terms of submission to arbitration.” 

Commenting editorially on the board’s reversal of itself, 
the Wilkes-Barre Evening News of Oct. 12 said in part: 

“Dr. John Price Jackson, who served as umpire on the 
board of arbitrators, has proved himself to be utterly un- 
fitted to hold the responsible position of Commissioner of 
the State Department of Labor. He has fallen down on his 
first big job. In the dispute the deliberations of the board 
were long and thorough. The arbitrators were named in 
April and their decision was not handed down until early in 
July. Both sides submitted their briefs in full, and there 
was a wealth of material bearing upon every phase of the 
controversy to permit the arbitrators to arrive at a definite 
decision without resorting to snap judgments. Dr. Jackson 
had more than ample time to come to a conclusion as to his 
personal decision, and his recent stand shows his failure 
to do so. 

“Dr. Jackson, through his wavering, fickle and altogether 
spineless attitude, has established a most dangerous prece- 
dent for future labor disputes throughout the State. Appar- 
ently, any agreement that does not meet with the approval 
of either of the contestants in a wage or other economic 
or industrial dispute, can be appealed from, or perhaps 
summarily set aside. This, obviously, defeats the very 
fundamental principles of arbitration as the ideal solution 
for labor controversies. In view of his palpable failure, 
Dr. Jackson would do well to resign from the office to which 
he has been appointed, and thereby make it possible to 
conserve the value of such an important department, if its 
functions are properly exercised.” 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SAFETY CODE 


The Bureau of Standards announces the postponement of 
the conference that was to meet at Washington on Oct. 
27 and 28, 1915, until a date to be announced later. This 
sudden change of plans is due to the urgent request of the 
National Electric Light Association, the American Insti- 
tue of Electrical Engineers, and the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies that additional time be granted 
for the consideration of the code of rules that has been 
formulated by the bureau before they are submitted to a 
formal conference. 

The Bureau of Standards has proposed that the rules be 
accepted tentatively for a trial period of one year before 
they are adopted formally by commissions or municipal 
authorities, and that the joint advisory committee to be 
established by the Washington conference should take up 
with the bureau the work of further revision and develop- 
ment of the rules if it was not found by the conference 
that the code’ as presented by the bureau or as modified by 
the conference was satisfactory for preliminary use. It 
was felt, however, by many members of the associations 
previously mentioned that more time should be taken and 
the rules very carefully studied by many who have not 
done so as yet, and further modified if necessary, so as to 
make them as generally satisfactory as possible before 
they are submitted for the consideration of so large and 
representative a body as the Washington conference would 
be. 

Although the bureau postponed the conference last June 
for nearly four months it feels that the electrical com- 
panies that are most affected by the proposed code should 
have the fullest opportunity to study it and submit to the 
bureau any further information and experience bearing 
on its revision and development which they may think de- 
sirable. 
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COUNCIL PASSES DES MOINES GRANT 


The City Council of Des Moines, Iowa, has passed the 
new franchise ordinance drawn up by a committee of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. Mayor Hanna and 
Councilman Myerly, who fought the draft to the last mo- 
ment, cast their votes for it on the final ballot. They were 
cheered by a large audience of citizens when the vote was 
made unanimous for the franchise. 

The franchise will be submitted to a vote of the people 
at a special election on Nov. 20, and following its approval 
it will go into effect on Jan. 1, 1916. A feature of the fran- 
chise providing for a city supervisor of the street railway 
system, who will work in conjunction with company officials, 
will be an innovation in Des Moines. The position will pay 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. Mayor Hanna says the super- 
visor must be a man with complete knowledge of street rail- 
way affairs and that a man from outside the city, who has 
had experience along this line, may be chosen. 


SEATTLE COMPANY OFFERS TO ADVANCE 
APPRAISAL MONEY 


In order that the controversy between the Puget Sound 


Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash., and the 
city of Seattle, on certain franchise obligations may be 
terminated soon by a hearing before the Public Service 
Commission, officials of the company have offered to ap- 
propriate for the use of the Public Service Commission an 
amount not to exceed $10,000 for the completion by the 
commission of the valuation of the company’s property at 
an early date. 

The principal matters in controversy between the city and 
company are the paving between tracks and payment to the 
city of 2 per cent of the gross earnings annually. The com- 
pany, because of its petition on these and other franchise 
questions before the State Commission, has refused to pave 
between its tracks in five recent improvements. Mayor Gill 
threatened to recommend the revocation of franchises unless 
the company complied with the franchise agreement, which 
is alleged to have required the company to pave between 
tracks. Later it was tentatively agreed to begin a 
mandamus suit to compel compliance. In commenting on 
the franchise requirements with respect to paving and pay- 
ment of a percentage of the gross receipts to the city the 
company’s statement says: 

“The company cannot comply with those provisions of the 
franchise and at the same time have additional burdens 
placed upon it by the Public Service Commission, some of 
which burdens the city has endeavored to have the commis- 
sion place upon the company. 

“The company lost more than $60,000 by reason of the 
city’s action in illegally compelling the company to sell 
tickets upon its cars. The position of the company in regard 
to the sale of tickets was sustained by the courts, but the 
city made no compensation for the loss which the company 
sustained during the litigation and prior to the decision. 
The company also has sustained heavy losses from the 
operation of the jitney. 

“The position of the company is that if it is required to 
maintain the standard of service ordered by the commis- 
sion, which is more burdensome than that stipulated by the 
franchises, the company must be relieved from some of the 
provisions of the franchises. The question whether the 
public service commission law has not already eliminated 
these burdensome provisions and whether, if not, the com- 
mission should not relieve the company of these provisions, 
is one which should be settled in an orderly manner. The 
decision of the courts is necessary to such settlement. A 
valuation of the property by the commission is also prob- 
ably necessary for such settlement. The company proposes 
to the city to unite with it in bringing about a speedy 
determination of the questions involved.” 

The company agrees to keep the unpaved space in paved 
districts in a safe condition by planking until the contro- 
versy is settled, and if the time comes for paying its 2 per 
cent of earnings before the courts have decided the question 
it will make payment under protest and, in the event of the 
court rendering a decision favorable to the company, ask a 
refund of the money thus paid. 
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CONSUL REAT ON THE EDMONTON MUNICIPAL 


RAILWAY 


United States Consul Samuel C. Reat at Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, has written on “Municipal Ownership in Edmonton” 
in Commerce Reports. In discussing the street railway 
department, Mr. Reat said: 

“On Noy. 8, 1908, Edmonton instituted the street railway 
system, the largest venture in the municipal ownership 
program and at present the gravest problem. It seems im- 
possible for this utility to be operated without incurring a 
big deficit each year. Edmonton has the difficulty to contend 
with of a large area and a relatively small population. 
The population of Edmonton is about 40,000, scattered over 
an area of some 27,000 acres. The establishment of a jitney 
service has affected somewhat the street railway earnings, 
but as this service was not established until the spring of 
1915 its competition need not be taken into account in this 
review. 

“The trackage of the Edmonton street railway system 
consists of 43 miles of double track (figured on a,single- 
track basis) and 11 miles of single track. The utility had 
258 employees and paid $284,159 in salaries during 1914. Its _ 
debenture liability as of Dec. 31 was $3,004,429. The cost of 
the system to that date totaled $3,063,784, the buildings, 
track and equipment having cost $2,887,866, discount on de- 
bentures $115,876, Strathcona franchise $10,000, and land 
$50,042. The sinking fund amounted to $174,691. The 
year’s expenditures were: operating, $535,430; maintenance, 
$80,282; other, $251,958; a total of $867,670; against which 
were receipts aggregating $642,109, leaving a deficit for the 
year of $225,561. 

“In 1914 the Edmonton street railway had one fatal acci- 
dent and ten suits for damages, all of which were successful, 
the department paying $11,182 in damages.” 


NEW CLEVELAND BRIDGE PROPOSAL 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Underground Rapid Transit Com- 
pany agreed on Oct. 4 to enter no objections to the pro- 
posed subway approaches from both east and west to the 
new bridge across the Cuyahoga River at the foot of Su- 
perior Avenue, provided it, ‘is,allowed to use the bridge. 
upon the same basis as the Cleveland Railway. The com-., 
pany, however, indicated its intention to contest any rental — 
charge, if the. Cleveland Railway: is allowed to use the 
bridge free, as has been suggested by Peter Witt, street 
railway commissioner. An ordinance will be drafted soon 
to cover this agreement between the company on the one 
side and the city and county on the other. 

In an interview recently C. E. Ruthenberg, socialist can- 
didate for Mayor of Cleveland and author of the ordinance 
providing for the purchase of the Cleveland Railway by 
the city, explained his plan of taking over the property. 
He believes that it would be possible to sell an issue of 
$34,000,000 of bonds with the railway property as security 
and have many of the stockholders accept bonds for their 
holdings. He said that the interest rate on bonds should 
not be more than 4% or 5 per cent. Nothing, however, 
has been said by Mr. Ruthenberg as to the possible basis 
of exchange of bonds for the stock. 

A. J. Campbell, chief engineer of the Foundation Com- 
pany of New York, said that such subway disasters as oc- 
curred in New York recently are very unlikely in the con- 
struction of the subway to be built under East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, by the Cleveland, Akron & Canton 
Terminal Railroad, in case the franchise is approved at the 
November election. : 

County and city officials and the Cleveland Rapid Transit 
Railway are still working on plans for the subway ap- 
proaches to the new Superior Avenue bridge. The main arch 
of the bridge was lowered into place last week, and it is 
probable that the construction work will now be hurried 
along as rapidly as possible. The completion of the bridge 
will make it possible for the Cleveland Railway to furnish 
much better service to the West Side. 

The street railway approach to the proposed new union 
passenger station will be through a subway from Lakeside 
Avenue, according to the latest plan announced. The new 
station is to be made a part of the group plan, in connection 
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with the new City Hall, the Courthouse and the Federal 
Building, which have already been completed. 

The Cleveland Railway was granted-a franchise on Oct. 11 
to construct a single track on Hast Seventy-third Street 
from Denison Avenue to the city limits. 

FULL SCHEDULES IN FORT WAYNE 
Operation of cars in Fort Wayne, Ind., continues under 
full schedules. 
gradual increase in the number of people riding. The Fed- 
eration of Labor has assessed all members of the unions at 
Fort Wayne to raise $1,500 a week for the striking car men. 
Every effort is being made to divert travel to the jitneys, 
and a stock company is proposed by the labor people to op- 
erate a line of large buses with a capacity of twenty-five 
passengers each in competition with the street railway. 
The chief of police has issued orders for the immediate ar- 
rest of any persons shouting at operating trainmen or 
seeking to incite violence against them. The City Council 
has ‘decided, on the advice of the City Attorney, that it was 
not good policy to pass over the Mayor’s veto the ordinance 
requiring extended experience in operating cars in Fort 
Wayne. The new men now operating cars have already had 
the necessary experience provided for in the ordinance, so 
that present operation by the company in Fort Wayne would 
not be affected. Mayor Hosey and a committee from Fort 
Wayne called on Governor Ralston at Indianapolis and re- 
quested the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
strike: The Governor stated that the matters in dispute in 
Fort Wayne, where a contract had been signed by the com- 
pany and the employees covering working conditions, should 
be decided by the courts. In view of Judge Anderson’s 
hearing to be held on the injunction proceedings, Governor 
Ralston would take no action. 


Work on Cleveland Underground Line to Begin by Jan. 1. 
—W. R. Hopkins, president of the Cleveland Rapid Transit 
Railway, told the city officials and county commissioners at 
Cleveland recently that the company will begin work on 
building its subway before Jan. 1, 1916. This statement was 
made before the Council in a discussion of plans for subway 
approaches to the new Superior Avenue bridge across the 
Cuyahoga River. 

New Haven Conspiracy Trial Begun.—William Rockefel- 
ler, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Edward D. Robbins and eight other 
past or present directors of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad appeared on Oct. 13 in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at New York to stand trial before Judge Hunt 
and a jury on a charge of having conspired to violate the 
Sherman law by seeking to monopolize all the transporta- 
tion facilities of New England. The work of selecting ju- 
rors was begun at once and three provisional talesmen were 
agreed upon the first day. It was expected that several days 
would be consumed in securing a panel of jurors considered 
to be qualified to pass upon the evidence in the case. 


Question of Union Jurisdiction—W. D. Mahon, president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America, was authorized at the re- 
cent convention of the association in Rochester, N. Y., to 
name a committee to confer with a similar committee from 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on the subject of jurisdiction where 
joint operating agreements exist between companies with 
labor agreements with both associations. Up to Oct. 1 
Mr. Mahon had not announced the members of the amal- 
gamated committee. One of the cases awaiting adjudica- 
tion is that of the Hudson Valley Railway and the United 
Traction Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Brighton Beach Reconstruction Contract Approved.— 
The form of contract and plans for the reconstruction of 
the Brighton Beach rapid transit line in Brooklyn, sub- 
mitted by the New York Municipal Railway Corporation, 
has been approved by the Public Service Commission for 
the First District. This contract involved the reconstruc- 
tion of the line from Church Avenue northward to Malbone 
Street and the widening of this portion from two to four 
tracks and the reconstruction of three stations, namely, the 
Church Avenue, Woodruff Avenue and Prospect Park sta- 
tions. This work, it is estimated, will cost from $750,000 

to $1,000,000. When it is finished it will make the Brighton 
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Beach line four tracks from Sheepshead Bay to Prospect 
Park station, a distance of about 4 miles. From Sheeps- 
head Bay southward the line is to be elevated into Coney 
Island and four-tracked. This line is to be connected by 
a new two-track subway branch through Flatbush Avenue 
at Malbone Street with the Fourth Avenue subway near 
the Long Island Railroad terminal at Atlantic and Flat- 
bush Avenues, Brooklyn. 


Colorado Commissioner on Weakness of Municipal Own- 
ership.—s. S. Kendall, chairman of the Colorado Utilities 
Commission, in a recent address, said: “It is a notorious 
fact that very few cities and towns have the slightest con- 


“ception as to what it costs them to build, operate and main- 


tain a plant; possibly in some instances they do not care, 
but as a plain business proposition they should know 
whether a plant is self-sustaining, or whether it is main- 
tained partially from general revenues. Under a proper 
system of accounting they will be compelled to segregate 
all items of income and disbursements which properly be- 
long to a plant from other departments, and will be re- 
quired to set aside annually from their revenues a depre- 
While this 
is done in most cases of privately-owned plants, it is sel- 
dom done in the case of municipally-owned plants. It is 
only natural that city officials want to make as good a 
showing as possible and are only too willing to allow their 
successors to assume the burden of renewals to the prop- 
erty. The result is that in a few years not much value is 
left to the plant except as junk.” 


A. G. Snell Bats 600.—The employees of the various de- 
partments of the Rockford & Interurban Railway, Rock- 
ford, Ill., entered a team in the City Commercial Baseball 
League, a six-team organization. The season opened on 
May 1, and games were played every Saturday thereafter 
until Aug. 14, making a fifteen-game season. The com- 
pany furnished the uniforms for the team. Fellow em- 
ployees were very loyal rooters. Out of the fifteen games 
played, the team won eleven, a percentage of .733, giving 
it the championship of the league. One game of eleven 
innings was the only extra inning contest of the season. 
It was won by the traction champions.. Most of the games 
were closely contested and the ‘championship was not de- 
cided until the last game on Aug. 14, when the railway 
team defeated the team of employees from the Clark Man- 
ufacturing Company. Stewart Ralston, chief clerk to the 
electrical engineer of the Rockford & Interurban Railway, 
was the manager of the team. He played the position of 
catcher. Practically all of the games were won by the 
heavy hitting ability of the team. A. G. Snell, superin- 
tendent of transportation, played at second base., He led 
the team with a batting average of 600, getting twenty- 
seven hits on forty-five trips to the plate, six of which were 
for two bases and two for three bases. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Kansas Gas, Water, Electric Light & Street Railway As- 
sociation 


The Kansas Gas, Water, Electric Light & Street Railway 
Association will meet in Topeka, Kan., on Oct. 21, 22 and 23. 


Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 


The eighth annual convention of the Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers will be held at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1915. 
Following the address of President H. C. Meloy, who is con- 
nected with the New York Central Lines, standing commit- 
tee reports will be presented on “Reciprocal Relations,” 
“Loose-Leaf Binders for Filing Specifications and to Keep 
Specifications and Standards to Date,” “Data and Informa- 
tion,” “Specifications for Wiring Crossings for Potentials 
Above 100 Volts,” “Standards for Train-Lighting Equip- 
ment,” “Electric Headlights,” “Wireless Telephone and 
Telegraph as Applied to Moving Trains,” “Industrial 
Trucks,” “Wire Specifications,” “Metal Conduit Specifica- 
tions,” “Standard Rules for Car Wiring,” “Rating of Train- 
“Illumination,” “Standardization of 
Cranes,” “Turntable and Transfer-Table Motors” and Com- 
pressed-Air Generation” and “Shop Practice.” 
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Financial and Corporate 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Cumberland County Power & Light Company 


The combined comparative statement of income, profit 
and loss of the Cumberland County Power & Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Me., and its subsidiaries (intercompany 
items eliminated) for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1914 
and 1915, follows: 


1915 1914 

Grossrearnines + s.gdh nicte capa ete abe eae $2,551,263 $2,447,406 
Operating jexpentse nin. va eneata come ete $1,331,992 $1,303,797 
PTS SG i Ae er os oe cere eh yuunrre eae Taos Pee 112,750 106,158 
POD a cedars Sean cla cas tc ae eee te eT $1,444,742 $1,409,955 
Net Garningesys iie.cemien evan eben eos rezno ke $1,106,521 $1,037,451 
AVCELESL, MSEC Alas Neiccetenw ial wie uene arene iis $777,210 $753,305 
Preferred stock dividend...........0... 138,000 138,000 
Total rave. ce. cuhery wer cuet te terete aetna aede $915,210 $891,305 
Balance’ ids dels cee na bee weenie eee $191,311 $146,146 


The comparative statements of the two electric railway 
subsidiaries, the Portland Railroad and the Lewiston, Au- 
gusta & Waterville Street Railway for the same periods 


follow: 
Lewiston, Augusta & 


Portland R. R.+ Waterville St. Ry.7 
5 


95 1914 1915 1914 
Gross earnings ........ $1,043,735 $1,046,674 $703,897 $677,723 
Oe ace .. 647,596 642,867 459,876 458,174 
Net earnings: v2 .c.esaens $396,139 $403,807 $244,021 $219,549 
prsuemagnerees one PUREST PRGR PREG 
Balance-surplus ....... $34,459 $56,296 $20,478 *$1,285 


*Deficit. 
+Intercompany items are included, and the figures show the re- 
sults, as if the companies had been operated separately. 


The Portland Railroad, leased, showed a decrease of 
$2,939 in gross earnings during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, owing to the inclement weather in July and Au- 
gust, 1914, and to the competition of jitneys (regulated 
since Sept. 4, 1915, by ordinance) and other automobiles in 
Portland. Moreover, the operating expenses included $32,- 
000 to cover depreciation on the car equipment, an item not 
included in previous years. Interest, etc., increased $14,169, 
this being caused by charging to operating expenses the ac- 
tual manufacturing cost of additional power purchased 
from the Cumberland County Power & Light Company and 
charging the balance to interest, etc. 

The Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway (con- 
trolled through stock ownership) had an increase of $26,174 
in gross earnings during the year, attributable to the mild 
weather conditions during the winter of 1914-1915, to the 
fact that the Legislature was in session in Augusta and to 
a satisfactory increase in the freight and express business. 
The operating expenses included a new item of $16,000 for 
estimated depreciation of car equipment. The interest 
charges increased $2,709 on account of interest and discount 
on additional notes outstanding and an increase in unfunded 
debt. 


FARES COLLECTED ON BROOKLYN ELEVATED 


The Public Service Commission for the First District of 
New York has issued a statement showing the fares col- 
lected at stations of the New York Consolidated Railroad 
and connecting lines of the elevated system of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company for the year ended June 30, 
1915. 

As compared with 1914, the statement shows a material 
falling-off in fares collected at practically every station on 
the various lines. At Brooklyn Bridge, for instance, the 
total fares collected in 1915 were 30,791,711, a decrease 
of 2,279,593 under the previous year; at the Park Row 
station 29,205,995, a decrease of 2,259,666; on the Fulton 
Street city line 25,278,312, a decrease of 1,305,008; on the 
Lexington Avenue-Cypress Hills lines 19,689,324, a decrease 
of 798,179; on the Myrtle Avenue-Ridgewood line 12,189,- 
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942, a decrease of 392,601; on the Broadway line 9,235,328, 
a decrease of 89,738. 

The Brighton Beach-Franklin Avenue line, while show- 
ing a decrease, did not suffer so severely as most of the 
other lines. The total fares taken in by this line were 
12,104,540, a decrease of 160,544 as compared with 1914. 
The Fifth Avenue-Bay Ridge line showed a decrease of 
407,807, its total fares collected in 1915 being 17,707,609. 
Coney Island Terminals showed a decrease of 474,487, the 
total fares being 10,647,697; Williamsburg Bridge collected 
6,376,304 fares, a decrease of 1,509,268. The grand total on 
all of the lines amounted to 167,400,086 fares, a decrease of 
3,471,194. 


THIRD AVENUE BONDS AUTHORIZED 


Public Service Commission Authorizes Company to Issue 
$2,020,487 of Bonds—Might Mean Beginning of Dividends 


The Public Service Commission for the First District of 
New York on Oct. 8 authorized the Third Avenue Railway, 
New York, to issue $2,020,487 of first refunding mortgage 
fifty-year 4 per cent gold bonds. The bonds are dated Jan. 
1, 1910. The sum of $4,000,000 had already been issued un- 
der an application for $6,650,000 made on Dee: 24, 1913. 
The amount authorized now has not been in dispute, but the 
remainder of the $2,650,000 covered by the original applica- 
tion is yet held up. A statement by the company in regard 
to the general delay was published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Oct. 2. 

The items for which payment is provided out of the pro- 
ceeds of -the bond issue just sanctioned, include the fol- 
lowing: Balance owing for fifty low-step cars, $93,033; capi- 
tal stock of the Pelham Park & City Island Railroad at par, 
$25,000; to reimburse the treasury for expenditure in pur- 
chasing bonds, stock and claims against the New York City 
Interborough Railway over and above $1,000,000 allowed by 
the order of Feb. 20, 1914, $421,996; to reimburse the treas- 
ury for expenditures out of income, including the following: 
450 shares of stock of the Pelham Park & City Island Rail- 
road, $40,000; $20,000 of capital stock of the Third Avenue 
Bridge Company, $20,000; demand notes of the same com- 
pany, dated July 1, 1914, $96,908; property and additions on 
Third Avenue Railway lines, Jan. 1, 1912, to Feb. 1, 1915, 
$431,919; to reimburse the treasury for expenditures during 
the same period for additions upon the controlled lines of 
the Third Avenue Railway companies over and above those 
upon the Third Avenue Railway proper, as just indicated, 
$451,022; to cover expenses of sale and to make up dis- 
counts, $444,507. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less than 78 per cent, and 
provision is to be made for the amortization of any discount 
on sale. The $4,000,000 of bonds first authorized was to be 
issued at not less than 82, with amortization also provided 
for. 

In some circles this bond authorization has been accepted 
as indicating an early payment of dividends on the stock of 
the company. The expenditures for improvements and bet- 
terments have been heavy for some time, and in the absence 
of authorization to issue and sell bonds, requirements for 
It has 
been contended that many of these outlays were properly 
chargeable to capital and not current income, and one group 
in the board of directors is now expected to insist that cer- 
tain of these improvements be capitalized, in which case 
there will be left available money for the payment of divi- 
dends. 


American Light & Traction Company, New York, N. ¥.— 
The American Light & Traction Company has declared a 
cash dividend of 2% per cent on the common stock and a 
stock dividend at the rate of 2% shares of common stock 
on every 100 shares of common stock outstanding. There 
has also been declared a dividend of 114 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, all payable on Novy. 1 to stockholders of record 
on Oct. 15. A. P. Lathrop, president of the company, who 
recently returned from a month’s trip to cities in which the 
operating companies are located, was surprised by the im- 
provement in general business since his last inspection trip. 
Detroit is showing a wonderful expansion industrially, but 
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there also has been a great improvement in St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee and other Western cities. According to Mr. La- 
throp, the improvement appears to be based on a firm foun- 
dation and not at all of a temporary nature. The earnings 
,of the operating companies are feeling the full effect of 
these better conditions and good gains are being made over 
last year. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company.—The Central 
Trust Company, Kuhn, Loeb & Company and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company, New York, who privately opened sub- 
scriptions for their purchase of the new issue of $20,000,000 
of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 5 per cent secured notes, noted 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 9, announce that 
the entire amount has already been over-subscribed. Only 
members of the old syndicate which underwrote the original 
$40,000,000 of the issue were given an opportuntiy to sub- 
scribe, and the subscription price was 100 less 4%. 


Fairmount Park Transportation Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—E.. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphia, announced on 
Oct. 1 that they were buying coupons on the $750,000 of 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the Fairmount Park 
Transportation Company, due that day. The sale of this 
property subject to the bond issue was noted in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of June 26. 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Boone, Iowa. 
—N. W. Halsey & Company, New York, are offering $5,500,- 
000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railroad to yield 5.5 per cent for 
the eighteen later maturities and 4.5, 4.75, 5, 5.25 and 5.4 for 
the installments maturing in the years 1916 to 1920, inclusive. 
These bonds are dated Dec. 1, 1913, and are due serially on 
Dec. 1, $50,000 yearly 1916 to 1937, both inclusive, and 
$4,400,000 in 1938, but redeemable all or in part on any in- 
terest date at 105 and interest. They are secured by a first 
lien on 128.75 miles of electrified railroad, extending from 
Des Moines to Boone, Ames, Rockwell City and Fort Dodge 
and carrying on both passenger and freight business. The 
entire outstanding bonded debt of $5,500,000 is said to rep- 
resent 62 per cent of the replacement value of the physical 
property. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, New York, N. Y.—The 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey has 
approved the application of the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad to issue $615,500 of 5 per cent first lien and re- 
funding mortgage bonds to the Central Trust Company, 
“New York, as trustee. The bonds must net the company 
not less than 80 per cent of par. The authorization of this 
issue by the Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict of New York, with the purposes of the issue, was 
noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 18. 


Kansas City Railway & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
—Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Lee, Higginson & Company and 
Blair & Company, reorganization managers for the Kansas 
City Railway & Light Company, have announced that Judge 
Hook has extended the time for the deposit of Kansas City 
Elevated Railway general mortgage 6 per cent bonds and 
general mortgage 4 per cent bonds and Kansas City & West- 
port Belt Railway first mortgage 5 per cent bonds to Nov. 10. 
Judge Hook has reserved decision as to whether further de- 
posits of bonds and notes embraced in the reorganization 
plan other than those above mentioned shall be accepted. 


Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y.—The President of 
the Borough of Queens has approved the report of C. B. 
Moore, consulting engineer, in favor of leasing the tracks of 
the Long Island Railroad for operation of rapid transit 
trains from Corona to Whitestone and Little Neck. The re- 
port shows that the cost of constructing a city built line to 
Whitestone and Little Neck would be approximately $6,000,- 
000, on which the interest would be $300,000 a year as com- 
pared to an initial rental of the railroad tracks for $125,- 
000 a year, with an annual increase of 6 per cent. In 
regard to the rental figure, the report states that the pay- 
ment should be based upon the present net earnings of the 
company derived from the portion of its lines over which it 
is proposed to lease traffic rights, considering traffic on the 
Port Washington branch diverted to the rapid transit serv- 
ice and the future development of the territory. A ratio 
equal to the present net income of the company, increasing 
in such ratio as the average inerease for the last five years, 
is deemed to offer a fair return for the rights to be leased. 
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Mansfield Public Utility & Service Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio.—The preferred stockholders of the Mansfield Railway, 
Light & Power Company, who in 1912 brought suit for disso- 
lution against the common stockholders and secured on Dec. 
28 an order of sale, have formed the Mansfield Public Service 
& Utility Company with $3,500 of capital stock (par $1), as 
compared to the former company’s capital stock issue of 
$1,000,000. At the sale the Mansfield Public Service & Util- 
ity Company bought the. assets for $10,000, subject to a 
$942,000 mortgage lien. The assets of the old company were 
appraised at $1,430,000. The court has confirmed the sale, 
and the transfer of the property is expected soon to take 
place. The officers of the new company are: President, F. 
Hertenstein, Cincinnati; vice-president, Reid Carpenter, and 
secretary, S. A. Foltz, both of Mansfield. 

North Branch Transit Company, Bloomsburg, Pa.—lIt is 
reported that the Columbia County Court on Sept. 28 ap- 
pointed A. W. Dusy as receiver of the North Branch Transit 
Company, which owns and operates 30 miles of electric rail- 
way connecting Berwick, Bloomsburg, Catawissa and Dan- 
ville. The company took over the Columbia & Montour 
Electric Railway and the Danville & Bloomsburg Street 
Railway several years ago. 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal—The reorganiza- 
tion committee of the Northern Electric Railway and its sub- 
sidiary and allied corporations has addressed a communica- 
tion to the creditors of all the corporations, announcing that 
the plan has been agreed upon and setting forth the proce- 
dure necessary to make the plan effective. The time for 
owners or pledgees of bonds and creditors to become parties 
to the agreement is now limited to Nov. 15. 


Ocean Shore Railroad, San Francisco, Cal.—It is reported 
that an assessment of $8 per share has been levied on the 
stock of the Ocean Shore Railroad. A previous assessment 
was announced in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 
24, 1915. 

Philadelphia & Western Railway, Upper Darby, Pa.—The 
revenues of the Philadelphia & Western Railway for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, were $422,806, an increase 
of $50,949 over the preceding year. Of this $401,672 (an 
increase of $51,141) came from: passenger traffic and $1,003 
(a decrease of $593) from freight traffic, with other small 
items included in the total revenues. Operating expenses 
totaled $210,040, an increase of $1,663, leaving net operating 
income of $212,766, an increase of $49,286. The operating 
expenses were made up as follows: Maintenance of way 
and structures, $47,785 ($5,865 increase); maintenance of 
equipment, $33,490 ($9,428 decrease), traffic, $2,989 ($534 
increase); power plant, $49,415 ($563 decrease); conduct- 
ing transportation, $60,600 ($3,068 increase), and general, 
$15,759 ($2,186 increase). The operating ratio for the 
year was 49.68 per cent, a decrease of 6.36 per cent. The 
deductions from income decreased by $765 to $147,339, 
leaving $65,426 to be transferred to profit and loss. During 
the year the company carried 2,931,693 passengers, an in- 
crease of 306,476. The receipts per passenger amounted 
to 13.7 cents, an increase of 0.3 cent, and the earnings per 
passenger car-mile 31.4 cents, an increase of 2.8 cents. The 
expenses per revenue car-mile were 16.2 cents, a decrease 
of 0.5 cent. The steam railways with which the company 
competes increased their passenger fare rates in December, 
1914, and this favorably affected electric railway passenger 
revenues, including the receipts from traffic interchanged 
with the Lehigh Valley Transit Company. In June, 1915, 
the company paid off $480,000 of floating debt by the sale 
of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due in 1960. 


Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company, Quebec, 
Que.—The board of directors of the Quebec Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Company, which at the last annual meeting 
was reduced from nine members to six, was recently in- 
creased to eleven members. The new directors are Arthur 
Berthiaume, Treffle Bastien, Louis J. Tarte, Arthur Ecre- 
ment and L. G. Morin. 

St. Cloud (Minn.) Public Service Company.—The Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, is offering for 
sale at 100 and interest, to yield 6 per cent, a block of first 
mortgage gold bonds of the St. Cloud Public Service Com- 
pany, dated 1914 and due in 1934. These bonds are subject 
to redemption on any interest date at 105 and interest on or 
before Nov. 1, 1920; at 104 and interest on or before Nov. 1, 
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1925, and at 103 and interest thereafter. The bonds are se- 
cured by an absolute first mortgage on the gas, electric 
light and street railway properties in St. Cloud, and by the 
electric light and power properties in Sauk Rapids, Rock- 
ville, Cold Springs, Richmond, St. Joseph and Waite Park. 


San Diego (Cal.) Electric Railway.—The California Rail- 
road Commission on Sept. 28 issued an order extending 
the time until Oct. 1, 1916, in which the San Diego Electric 
Railway may issue bonds amounting to $4,748,000 heretofore 
authorized. The application for this order was mentioned in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 9. 


San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway, Napa, Cal.— 
The Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco, has invited 
bids for the sale to it on Nov. 5 of a sufficient amount of 
San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds for the investment of $6,764 now in the 
sinking fund. The bids must not exceed 105 and accrued in- 
terest and must be in by Oct. 26. 


Seranton & Wilkes-Barre Traction Corporation, Scranton, 
Pa. — Lamarche & Coady, -New York, are offering at par 
(with a 50 per cent bonus of common stock) a block of 6-7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock of the Scranton & 
Wilkes-Barre Traction Corporation. The dividends on this 
issue are at the rate of 6 per cent up to 1917, and 7 per cent 
thereafter. This company owns all the bonds and stock, ex- 
cept directors’ shares, of the Lackawanna & Wyoming Val- 
ley Railroad, the interurban electric railway between Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre. 


Second Avenue Railroad, New York, N. Y.—The receiver 
of the Second Avenue Railroad recently announced that 
holders of receivers’ certificates would receive payment of 
interest for the six months ended Sept. 30, 1915, at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, upon presenting their certificates 
for appropriate indorsement at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, on or after Oct. 1. 


Taunton & Pawtucket Street Railway, Taunton, Mass.— 
The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts on Oct. 7 af- 
firmed a decree of the Superior Court authorizing the Fed- 
eral Trust Company to foreclose a mortgage given by the 
Bristol County Street Railway in 1901 to secure a bond issue 
of $200,000. In 1904 the company was declared bankrupt, 
and the receiver sold the property to persons who subse- 
quently organized the Taunton & Pawtucket Street Railway. 
The latter company attacked the validity of the bond issue, 
but the full court now holds that all the real estate, fixtures 
and rights-of-way owned by the Bristol.County Street Rail- 
way at the time of the receiver’s appointment were covered 
by the mortgage and an enforcible supplemental agreement 
thereto. 

Tidewater Southern Railway, Stockton, Cal.—An assess- 
ment of 10 cents per share was recently levied on the stock- 
holders of the Tidewater Southern Railway. The assess- 
ment was effective on Oct. 4, and the sale date was set for 
Nov. 1. 

Washington-Oregon Corporation, Vancouver, Wash.— 
It is said that plans are slowly materializing for the reor- 
ganization of the Washington-Oregon Corporation, which 
has for some time been in the hands of a receiver. Articles 
of incorporation have been filed for the Washington-Oregon 
Utilities Company with a capital stock of $1,750,000, of 
which $1,200,000 is to be preferred stock and $550,000 com- 
mon stock. The company is to have a life of fifty years. 
It will bid for the companies and assets of the Washington- 
Oregon Corporation when sold. Previous references to the 
latter company were made in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL of May 15 and July 31, the last noting an indefinite 
postponement of sale. 

Wilmington Southern, Traction Company, New Castle, Del. 
—The Wilmington Southern Traction Company, whose en- 
tire $250,000 of common stock and $100,000 of preferred 
stock are now owned by the Wilmington & Philadelphia 
Traction Company, as announced in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JoURNAL of Oct. 9, has made a mortgage to the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company to secure $300,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds. The present issue of these bonds 
is to be $231,000, the remainder being reserved for 85 per 
cent of the cost of new construction. The bonds are guar- 
anteed principal and interest by the Wilmington & Phila- 
delphia Traction Company. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway.—Francis 
H. Dewey, president Worcester Consolidated Street Railway 
and also president New England Investment & Security 
Company, which controls the former property and the Spring- 
field Street Railway, is reported to have said in a recent in- 
terview that there is no probability of the two sub-holding 
companies being merged in the immediate future. Old ru- 
mors in this connection were noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of July 24. President Dewey now states that closer 
affiliation of the Worcester and Springfield properties will 
for the present be considered only as it relates to better 
service for the public. As to liquidation of the sub-holding 
companies and their consolidation, this will undoubtedly 
come in time as surely as it comes to all such companies, but 
it may not happen for ten years yet. It has been under con- 
sideration for at least five years and is no nearer a fact now 
than then. 


Youngstown & Southern Railway, Youngstown, Ohio.—It 
is reported that the New York Trust Company, as trustee, 
has brought suit for the bondholders to foreclose the $1, 500,- 
000 mortgage of the Youngstown & Southern Railway. The 
appointment of a receiver for this company was noted in the 
HLECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 30, 1915. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Green & Coates Streets Passenger Railway, Philadelphia, 
Pa., quarterly, $1.50. 

Kentucky Securities Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Nashville Railway & Light Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Public Service Investment Company, Boston, Mass., quar- 
terly, $1.50, preferred. 

West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., quarterly, 1% per 
cent, preferred. 

Youngstown & Ohio River Railroad, Leetonia, Ohio, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, preferred. 


ELECTRIC. RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD, WHEATON, ILL. 
: Operating Operating Operating F 
Period Revenues Expenses Income S Ghee Taos 
Im., Aug., °15 $189,975 $116,770 $73,205 40,214 
ls i 4 211,108 119,831 91,277 eee et 
2 - s 15 377,463 233,585 143,878 80,654 63,224 
2 14 427,855 240,837 187,018 79,871 107,147 
COLUMBUS RAILWAY, POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. : 
1im., Aug., °15 $242,299 *$153,572 $88,727 40,232 4 
i ‘ 14 243,564 *156,117 87,447 eect yiaty 
12 ¢ "15 3,056,293 *1, 813) 726 1, 242° 567 470,899 7715668 
12 14 3,066,923 *1,952,953 1,113,970 480,077 633,893 y 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


1Im., Aug., ‘15 $285,383 *$140,399 $144,984 $65,003 if 

US re "14 272,799 *28,777 144,022 63,464 © Meee 
Las oe 715 2,567,923 *1,465,251.1, 102, 672 780,274 322,398 
nee r 714° 2,491,684 *1,433,513 1,058,171 762,736 295,435 


LEWISTON, AUGUSTA & WATERVILLE STREET RAILWAY. 
LEWISTON, ME. 


, 


im.,Aug., ’15 $79,359 *$43,415 $35,944 $15,962 $1 

dite gene Id 76,293  *41,921 35,072 erett rT 
i“ “ 45 709,775 *465,555 244220 188,455 55.765 
i“  “ 14 670,432 *460,149 210,283 184°754 95'529 
NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

1m., Aug., "15 $166,467 *$108,536 $57,931 $43,140 ° $1 

Yee MT a 180,508. 107,927 erat aa ean : Ores 
12 “ 15 2,149/747 *1,281,951 $67,796 494.828 372/968 
12“ “ 14 2249944 *1,390,416 859,528 4911437 368,091 

PORTLAND (ME.) RAILROAD 
im., Aug., '15 $121,917 *$62,414 $59,503 $19,947 $39,556 
qe? 44 121/027 59,455 61,572 19,880 é 
12 “© "45 1,043'174 *651,087 392,087 261,501 130.586 
12“ “  S4 1,033,387 *643,829 389,558 2531497 136.061 
PORTLAND RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

1m. Aug., (15 $460,861 *$257,583 $203,278 $186,507 $16,771 
qe 74 "487/264 *275,914 211,350 186,186 25.164 
12“ “ 45 5,668/404 *3,084,826 2,583,578 2,210,856 372.722 
12 44 6'575,622 *3'336,059 3,239,563 2:141:145 1,0987418, 


*Includes taxes. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


JITNEY JOTTINGS 


Hearing Before New York Commission on First Jitney Peti- 
tion Under New Law Requiring Certificate 
from Commission 


The application of the Troy Auto Car Company for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity was argued before 
the Public Service Commission for the Second District of 
New York on Oct. 6. Attorneys for the United Traction 
Company, Albany, opposed the petition. Witnesses for the 
jitney bus company testified that it has carried more than 
200,000 passengers since the cars began to run on Fifth 
Avenue, Troy, through Lansingburgh. Attorneys for the 
United Traction Company contended that this was patron- 
age to which that company was entitled in view of its large 
investments and its heavy expenses in Troy. Testimony 
showed that the bus line ran parallel to the electric railway 
and from one to three blocks or from 200 ft. to 1000 ft. to 
the east of it. The bus company sought to show the need 
of its service, while the traction company contended that 
the trolley service was adequate without the buses. 

Charles H. Smith, assistant general manager of the 
United Traction Company, testified as to the service ren- 
dered in North Troy. He showed that the schedule pro- 
vided a minimum of thirteen cars an hour north of 
Twelfth Street and many more to the south until more 
than fifty cars an hour were operating at Bridge Avenue 
in Troy. W. H. Elder, auditor of the company, testified as 
to the manner in which transfers could be obtained be- 
tween the Lansingburgh lines and the other lines in Troy 
and to Cohoes, Waterford, Green Island, Watervliet and 
Albany. He said the United Traction Company operated 
34 miles of single track in Troy. This was one-third of the 
company’s total trackage. Exclusive of expenditures for 
equipment the company had expended in the last year 
$124.000 in Troy for improvements and betterments. About 
$90,000 was spent for the better equipment of the whole 
system. The annual payroll was $483,000 divided among 
732 employees in Troy, and $85,350 was paid in taxes. 

In the course of the testimony of Orville C. Bosca for 
the bus company it was brought out that the North End 
High School was on the line of the buses and that many 
of the students rode on the buses. The traction company 
attorneys called attention to the fact that the students had 
to pay the full 5-cent fare on the buses while the traction 
company afforded a half-fare school ticket. Mr. Bosca also 
testified as to the general character of the district served 
and the character of the patronage of the buses, their 
schedule and operation and their comfort and convenience. 
He said the buses ran on a fifteen-minute headway from 
6 o’clock in the morning until midnight. 

Commissioner Frank Irvine, before whom the case is 
being conducted, promised to make a personal inspection 
of the two lines through upper Troy before the next hear- 
ing, and both sides reserving the right to introduce further 
testimony, the case was adjourned until Oct. 15. 

This petition is the first to be filed with the commission 
under the new law requiring its certificate for all bus lines 
in cities. In addition to this one there are now before the 
commission more than a score of applications for bus rights 
from cities in all parts of the State. 

With the overruling of a demurrer filed by the Phila- 
delphia city authorities in Common Pleas Court No. 4 in 
the suit of the Union Motor Bus Company to stop the 
enforcement of the jitney ordinance, a new action was 
begun in the same court by the People’s Motor Club to re- 
strain Director of Public Safety Dripps and the police 
from arresting drivers of “club” cars. An attorney repre- 
senting the “club,” which recently began to revive the 
jitney business on Broad Street, maintains that the or- 
ganization has a legal right to extend its special privilege 
to its members, and that as a private organization it is 
exempt from the provisions of the jitney ordinance. 

Jitney buses at Springfield, Ill., have been operating for 
several months! without any regulation, but recently the 
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City Commission passed a regulatory ordinance. Immedi- 
ately upon passage of this city law, A. D. Mackie, vice- 
president and general manager of the Springfield Consoli- 
dated Railway, announced that the company would come in 
under the ordinance and operate jitneys. Mr. Mackie is 
understood to be negotiating with a defunct jitney com- 
pany in the West for the rental of a dozen motor buses, 
and it is said that he expects to complete the deal so as to 
put the buses in operation in Springfield by Nov. 1. Pas- 
sengers will be given transfers from the buses to street 
cars and vice versa. 

Several petitions, asking for an election on the proposi- 
tion of placing the jitney operators under bond and other 
regulations, were placed in circulation at Houston, Tex., 
immediately following a special session of the City Coun- 
cil at which a resolution was adopted expressing a willing- 
ness to turn the question over to the voters for decision 
providing the people would petition for what they want. 
When the original jitney ordiance was passed the Mayor 
and a majority of the commissioners were opposed to the 
bond feature which was left out of the ordinance. Since 
then there has been an insistent demand by many citizens 
for an amendment of the ordinance to provide for a bond 
and other stringent regulations. The jitney men object to 
the election. They say that the bond feature would put 
them out of business, and they are preparing an ordinance 
which is expected to be a compromise between those finan- 
cially interested in the jitney business and the citizens at 
large who have been agitating regulations more strict 
than are imposed under the present ordinance. The jitney 
men’s ordinance, to be submitted at an election, will reduce 
the license fee from $72 to $24 a year and provide for con- 
tributions from each jitney operator of a stipulated amount 
to a fund out of which will be paid indemnity for injury 
to passengers and pedestrians. The fund would be main- 
tained by monthly assessments. 

After jitneys have been operating in Victoria, B. C., for 
eleven months the City Council has passed a by-law regu- 
lating the traffic on practically the same lines as employed 
by other cities of the same class. 

For the purpose of holding the jitney ordinance in abey- 
ance until the next municipal election, Chauffeurs’ Union 
No. 163 at Portland, Ore., has filed with the city auditor 
referendum petitions containing the signatures of nearly 
12,000 citizens. Unless’ the Supreme Court holds that the 
use of the emergency clause on ordinances is valid there 
will be no ordinance in Portland regulating the jitneys until 
1917. If the Supreme Court holds that the ctiy has the 
power to pass emergency ordinances there will be im- 
mediate regulation of the jitneys under the ordinance. 

The City Council of Jacksonville, Fla., has passed a jit- 
ney regulatory measure. The new bill requires among other 
things that any company operating more than one line of 
buses shall give transfers on all its lines. A bond of from 
$2,500 to $50,000 will be required, according to the number 
of passengers carried. 

The National Indemnity Exchange, organized to write 
jitneys, has been licensed in Missouri, Oklahoma and Min- 
nesota, and is now seeking entrance to Arkansas. Applica- 
tions for the right to do business in California and Penn- 
sylvania will probably follow shortly. The largest busi- 
ness has probably been done in Minneapolis, In many 
cities of the States mentioned the jitney owners are not 
ready to take insurance, because the owners fear the ordi- 
nances that are passed may require bonds, and they cannot 
afford both bonds and insurance. In many cities the bonds 
required are now so large that there is little chance of 
auto owners taking insurance. A call came recently from 
New Orleans, where several hundred jitney owners wanted 
insurance, and where it was said local ordinances would 
permit the writing by the National Indemnity Exchange, 
but Louisiana has no law relating to inter-insurance, and 
there, as in Texas, the exchange must wait the solving of 
that problem. In some States, State laws require jitneys 
and livery owners to give a bond which eliminates the 
insurance feature. 

The city of Kokomo, Ind., has passed a jitney law, under 
which a bond of $3,000 is required: for all five-passenger 
ears, with $500 added for each additional passenger car- 
ried. All buses are to be inspected by the chief of police 
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and not more than 5 cents can be charged for one contin- 
uous trip through the city. An annual license fee of $50 
is required for each five-passenger bus with $10 more for 
each additional passenger. 


FAILURE OF AUTOMOBILE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Well-Developed Automobile Freight Service at Los Angeles 
on Decline 


The jitney freight business in southern California has 
apparently run its course and commenced a decline almost 
as rapid as the start, according to reports from Los An- 
geles. It was believed a year or two ago, according to the 
Southwest Commercial Bulletin, that the automobile truck 
in southern California would practically supplant the steam 
and electric railways in handling merchandise between 
Los Angeles and southern California towns. A study of 
the situation recently, however, developed the fact that, 
like the jitney bus, the interurban truck has lived but a 
little while and now is rapidly ceasing to be. 

A few days ago the largest interurban auto truck con- 
cern operating in Los Angeles announced that service had 
been discontinued to two more cities—Anaheim and Fuller- 
ton. About a year ago it was possible to get auto truck 
service at railroad rates to practically every village and 
hamlet in that part of the State, including points as far 
distant as San Bernardino. At that time there were 
dozens of individual truck owners. 

The scheme apparently worked well for a few months, 
but two difficulties developed. The first came when inex- 
perienced and short-sighted private owners began to find 
that overhead and depreciation on their machines more than 
ate up their net receipts for handling freight. The second 
developed in the form of opposition from jobbers and manu- 
facturers who were unwilling to trust valuable merchandise 
to irresponsible and unknown parties, who in the event 
of loss and damage could offer no guarantee. In an effort 
to obviate these difficulties a well-financed company was 
organized. This company bought fifty or sixty auto 
trucks and the opinion seemed to be general that these 
modern machines could be operated over southern Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful system of paved roads at a profit, de- 
spite the keen competition of the steam, and electric lines. 
The company also put up a bond for the protection of job- 
bers against the loss of their merchandise, thus overcom- 
ing in a measure the second objection. At first they cov- 
ered nearly all points but, as indicated above, have slowly 
cut down until now only a few of the larger near-by towns 
are served. Apparently, the business did not prove profit- 
able. When asked why the automobile truck apparently 
had proved impracticable in the interurban handling of 
merchandise here, a local jobber said: 

“The rail lines have all the advantage. We may dream 
all we want to about competing with them, but they can 
handle merchandise for a great deal less money than can 
the auto truck. The life of a box car, they tell me, is 
more than twenty years. It costs $1,400 against $3,000 
or $4,000 for a good auto truck, and yet has four or five 
times the capacity. An auto truck is junk in three or four 
years. Another reason is that somehow the merchant ex- 
pects more of the truckman than he does of the railroad. 
He will go to the station with his own wagon and pick up 
freight without the least question, but if he orders it sent 
by auto truck he expects it delivered on his sidewalk with- 
out additional expense. Thus the auto people give more for 
the money than the railroads. Another trouble is break- 
age. Despite the greatest care, you will find that the per- 
centage of breakage and loss on auto trucks is materially 
larger than over the same mileage by rail. The railroads 
have the advantage of fifty years of evolved system in 
handling goods, and this tells in the final analysis.” 

Those who. have advocated interurban trucking at Los 
Angeles express the keenest disappointment that it seems 
to be a failure. They say that if it cannot succeed here 
under present conditions it certainly cannot succeed any 
place else. They point out that nowhere in the world are 
roads and climatic conditions better than in southern Cali- 
fornia for such a test. They further point out that the 
experiment has been well financed and the equipment has 
heen of the highest order. 
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Directing the Fair Visitor—The Topeka (Kan.) Railway 
used large display space and received liberal co-operation 
from the newspapers in informing the public as to service 
during the free fair recently. All conductors wore badges, 


on which was printed “Ask Me,” a custom followed by the ; 


company during all large gatherings in the city. The 
railway’s business during the week of the fair was 350,000 
fares and transfers, of which. it. is estimated that about 
110,000 were people attending the fair. The company built 
a special spur into the fair grounds. 


Three Out of Four Los Angeles Hospital Cases Traffic 
Accidents.—Los Angeles hospital records show that during 
the past twelve months more than 9000 cases out of a total 
of 12,000 entered at the receiving hospital in that city have 
been due to traffic, practically all automobile. A contfer- 
ence of the police officials, the police court judges and 
Police Surgeon Wiley followed the report that 75 per cent 
of all emergency cases in the city are caused by traffic. 
It was shown that recklessness, ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility on the part of motorists cost several hundred lives 
yearly. Traffic accidents alone made necessary an enlarge- 
ment of the receiving hospital and the maintenance, of a 
larger ambulance corps. As a result of the conference it 
was decided to increase the traffic squad, dismiss the com- 
mission form of dealing with offenders and require every 
lawbreaker to go to the police court. 


Service Advertised in Kansas City.—The Metropolitan 
Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo., continuing its practice 
of using display space in the newspapers to inform the 
public of details of service, recently published an adver- 
tisement containing an illustration of Electric Park illumi- 
nated, and notifying patrons of the routing of cars to the 
park during a manufacturers’ and merchants’ exhibition. 
An even more striking and serviceable advertisement was 
one in reference to owl cars. This advertisement showed 
the outlines of an owl, the eyes formed of headlights, the 
feet resting on an electric car that was shown illuminated, 
the moon in the background. The reading matter con- 
sisted of the full schedule of owl car service on all lines, 
with terminals mentioned so that patrons could determine 
their transfer connections. The hands on a clock in the 
distance pointed to a few minutes past midnight. 

Inducing Excursions Into the Country.—The Louis- 
ville & Southern Indiana Traction Company and_ the 
Louisville & Northern Railway & Lighting Com- 
pany are making a special effort to interest. people 
in the fall scenery which is to be viewed from the tops of 
the Silver Hills. At the instance of the companies the 
local papers in Louisville, Ky., have been taking notice of 
the numbers of trolley parties which have been made up to 
take the trip over the river. In connection with what the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL said some time ago about the 
plans of the Louisville & Interurban Railroad to interest 
Louisville people in the fall scenery, one of the Louisville 
papers noted editorially at considerable length that the 
trips were well worth taking and would reward those who 
made them. The indulgence of the conductors toward 
those who brought large bunches of their flowers aboard 
the cars was alluded to in a most appreciative way. 


Handling Traffic at the Astor Cup Race.—During the day 
of the Astor Cup Race on the new Sheepshead Bay Auto- 
mobile Speedway, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Oct. 9, ample provi- 
sion was made by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System for 
handling the passenger traffic to and from the race. Spe- 
cial six-car train express service was furnished at frequent 
intervals over the Brighton Beach rapid transit line between 
Park Row, Manhattan, and the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, 
at which latter place a terminal had been provided for the 
unloading of patrons of races formerly held on the old 
Sheepshead Bay race track. Extra ticket selling booths 
were in operation at the Park Row station and sixteen 
ticket sellers were employed at the Sheepshead Bay terminal 
during the rush for trains directly after the race. An addi- 
tional fare of 5 cents besides the ordinary 5-cent fare was 
collected at the Sheepshead Bay terminal. While the at- 
tendance at the race was estimated at 100,000 the price for 
seats and admission was such as to confine the race-goers 
largely to the automobile owning or hiring class. On this 


account, despite the huge attendance, the problem of trans- 


portation did not present unusual difficulties. 


natn 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. L. M. Taylor, Champaign, Ill., has been appointed 
contracting freight and passenger agent of the Illinois 
Traction System to be associated with Mr. E. E. Kester. 


Mr. W. H. Torrey has been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Toledo Railways & Light Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
succeeding Mr. H. W. Thompson, who has returned to Den- 
ver. 


Mr. Harry O’Brien, superintendent. of overhead of the 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been appointed by the company to the po- 
sition of superintendent of telephones, interlocking plants 
and bonding. 


Mr. James Couzens, who has resigned as vice-president 
and general manager of the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is president of the Street Railway Commission of that 
city, which has conducted the negotiations with the Detroit 
United Railway for the sale of the lines of the company in 
Detroit to the city. Approval of this purchase is to go be- 
fore the voters at the election in Detroit on Nov. 2. 


Prof. W. S. Franklin, who recently resigned as head of 
the department of physics of Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., will spend the fall and winter in making a 
lecture tour through the West and South. The lectures will 
be given principally in universities and technical schools and 
will cover appropriate topics such as wave motion, mechan- 
ical analogies in electricity and magnetism, phenomena of 
fluid motion, ete. Professor Franklin has been connected 
with Lehigh University almost continuously since 1897, hav- 
ing previously taught at the University of Kansas and the 
Iowa State College. He is the author of a number of books 
on physics and electrical engineering. 


Mr. John J. Cooper, who was elected president of the 
Colorado Electric Light, Power & Railway Association at 
its Glenwood Springs convention, is secretary and operat- 
ing manager of the Gilpin County Light, Heat & Power 
Company, the Arkansas Valley Electric Company and the 
Brush Light & Power Company and is vice-president of 
the Hinsdale Mining & Development Company. He has 
lived twenty-five years in Colorado and has always been 
engaged in the electrical business, having worked his way 
up from office boy and stenographer. He was at one time 
manager of the Trinidad Gas & Electric Company, Trinidad, 
Col., and is at present stationed in Denver as manager of the 
supply department of the Mountain Electric Company. 


Mr. H. O. Marler, whose appointment as traveling passen- 
ger agent of the Pacific Electric Railway, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., was noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Sept. 25, started railroading at the age of fif- 
teen as office boy and clerk in the general auditor’s office of 
the Santa Fé Railroad in Los Angeles, where he remained 
until July 31, 1904. On that date he resigned to enter the 
service of the Los Angeles Pacific Railroad, one of the first 
electric railroads of California. With the latter company 
Mr. Marler acted as clerk, receiving cashier, assistant agent 
and agent respectively until the consolidation of the Los An- 
geles Pacific Railroad and the Pacific Electric Railway, when 
he was appointed to the position of ticket stock clerk. Sub- 
‘sequently he served as traveling traffic inspector and chief 
clerk in the general passenger department, remaining in the 
latter position until his recent appointment as traveling pas- 
senger agent. 

Mr. E. L. Moore, superintendent of transportation of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Railways, has in addition been appointed 
roadmaster of the company to succeed Mr. E. W. Wheeler. 
Mr. Moore’s first railway experience was with the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Street Railway, the employ of which he entered in 
1900 as a trainman. Later he accepted a position with the 
Cambria Steel Company, and in 1902 he moved to Columbia, 
Ind., and accepted a position as conductor on the lines of the 
Columbus & Southern Traction Company. 
During the construction of the extension from Columbus to 
Seymour in 1907 Mr. Moore worked as construction foreman. 
On Aug. 1, 1908, he accepted the position of trainmaster of 
the Evansville Railways, and in July, 1912, he was appointed 
superintendent of transportation, his control extending over 
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the city lines of Henderson, Ky., operated by the Henderson 
Traction Company. On the resignation of Mr. Wheeler as 
roadmaster of the company Mr. Moore assumed the duties of 
that position. 


Mr. Orin B. Coldwell, general superintendent of the light 
and power department and electrical engineer of the Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., 
heretofore in charge of the construction and operation of the 
light and power department, will have added to his duties 
those of the commercial department which have been dis- 
charged by Mr. F. W. Hild, former general manager, who 
has assumed the office of vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Denver Tramways. No general manager will be 
appointed to take the place of Mr. Hild, but the duties 
heretofore discharged by him will be divided among other 
members of the executive staff. Mr. Coldwell has been con- 
nected with the electrical end of the company from boyhood, 
except during the time he was at Stanford and Cornell 
Universities. Mr. Coldwell has resided almost entirely in 
Portland. He is thoroughly familiar with the operations of 
the company, having worked his way up from the lower 
ranks through positions of foreman and superintendent in 
nearly all of the construction done by the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company and its predecessors. 


Mr. J. J. Rockwell has rejoined the staff of the McGraw 
Publishing Company, Inc., publisher of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, in the capacity of advertising counsellor to 
that company and its customers, and will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s general offices in New York. 
Since Mr. Rockwell’s previous association with the McGraw 
Publishing Company, during the years 1910 and 1911, he 
has been engaged in the advertising agency business in 
Chicago in connection with the Crosby-Chicago Advertis- 
ing Agency. In earlier years he was. associated with the 
Mahin Advertising Company and the Long-Critchfield Cor- 
poration, both well-known advertising agencies in Chicago. 
His work as an advertising expert has frequently excited 
highly favorable comment and his long experience in the 
general agency business, as advertising manager, in pub- 
lishing fields, and as counsellor for advertisers in many 
lines of business, and his special and unusual experience in 
industrial and technical fields, should enable him to be of 
peculiarly valuable service to the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany and its customers. 


Mr. T. P. Kilfoyle, whose election as president of the 
American Electric Railway Accountants’ Association on 
Oct. 6 at the San Francisco convention was noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Oct. 9, is auditor of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, 
operating 344 miles of line 
and 1157 motor cars and 426 
other cars in Cleveland, 
“The Sixth City,” and vicin- 
ity. He has been auditor of 
the railway since March 1, 
1910, and previous to that 
time was connected with the 
auditing department of the 
company for a number of 
years except during the 
short interval while the 
Cleveland Electric Railway 
was being operated by the 
Municipal Traction Com- 
pany during the administra- 
tion of former Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson. Prior to the time when he became connected 
with the Cleveland Railway, Mr. Kilfoyle was general au- 
ditor for the Warren Bicknell Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which operated the Cleveland, Lake Shore & South Bend 
Railway, the Youngstown & Ohio River Railway and the 
Springfield & Xenia Railway. Mr. Kilfoyle has been con- 
nected with the street and electric railway business for the 
last eighteen years. Mr. Kilfoyle was born in Cleveland on 
June 28, 1868. He has been first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Accountants’ Association for two 
terms and has served in other years on the executive com- 
mittee of the association. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously 
reported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Belleview & Western Railway, Belleview, Mo. — Incor- 
porated in Missouri to construct a railway from Granite- 
ville to Belleview, about 8 miles. Capital stock, $40,000. 
Incorporators: William R. Orthwein'and Louis Hudson, St. 
Louis, and J. H. Long, Belleview. 


*Washington-Oregon Utilities Company, Vancouver, 
Wash.—Incorporated in Washington to take over the prop- 
erty of the Washington-Oregon Corporation to be sold under 
foreclosure. Capital stock, $1,750,000, of which $1,200,000 is 
to be preferred stock and $550,000 common stouck. 


FRANCHISES 


Los Angeles, Cal._—The City Railway has received a 
franchise from the Council for the construction of a line 
on South Park Avenue from Thirtieth Street to Slauson 
Avenue. 


San Jose, Cal.—The San Jose Railroads has received a 
franchise from the Council for the construction of a mod- 
ern standard-gage line from the northeasterly city limits 
of San José to Linda Vista. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.—The Spokane & Inland Empire 
Railroad has received a franchise from the Council to con- 
struct a single-track steam and electric railway along cer- 
tain streets in Coeur d’Alene. 


Rockport, Ind.—The Evansville Railways have received a 
franchise from the Council to construct a line on Washing- 
ton Street to the bank of the Ohio River. 


Franklin, Mass.—The Milford, Attleboro & Woonsocket 
Street Railway has asked the Council for a franchise to re- 
locate its tracks on Central Street, Franklin. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The International Railway has asked the 
Council for a franchise on Bailey Avenue between Kensing- 
ton Avenue and East Delavan Avenue and between East 
Ferry Street and Seneca Street. The company holds fran- 
chises to all of Bailey Avenue except between the streets 
named. It desires permission to operate double-track lines 
over the entire length of Bailey Avenue, thus linking the 
south with the north in an unbroken line. 


Utica, N. Y.—The New York State Railways has re- 
ceived a fifty-year franchise from the City Council of Utica 
to extend its Elm Street line through James Street to Neil- 
son Street. 


Elyria, Ohio. The Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus 
Railway has received a twenty-five year franchise from the 
Council to operate a railway in Elyria. Concessions gained 
by the city include twenty-minute city service and six tick- 
ets for 25 cents. 


Pawtucket, R. I—The Rhode Island Company has asked 
the Council for a franchise to relocate its present track 
and lay additional track on Broad Street from Exchange 
Street to Miller Street, Pawtucket. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Northwestern Traction Com- 
pany and the Dallas Southwestern Traction Company have 
received from the Board of City Commissioners an exten- 
sion of six months on their franchises in which to begin 
construction of their proposed lines to Denton on the north 
and Glen Rose on the south. [May 1, ’15.] 


Dallas, Tex.—The Northern Texas Traction Company has 
received a franchise from the Council to operate a double- 
track line on Jefferson Street between the Oak Cliff viaduct 
and Commerce Street. 


Steilacoom, Wash.—The Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany has received a fifty-year franchise from the Council 
to build an extension from Steilacoom Boulevard to Star- 
ling Street, along Starling Street to Steilacoom Street, 
along Steilacoom Street to Union Avenue and along Union 
Avenue to Lafayette Street. The franchise also permits 
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the abandonment of the old line along Lafayette Street 
between Wilkes Street and the town limits. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Florence & Huntsville Interurban Railway, Florence, 
Ala.—A preliminary survey has been made by this com- 
pany between Florence and Elk River, 27 miles, and it is 
expected that the entire survey between Florence and 
Huntsville will be completed soon. Thurston H. Allen, 
Florence, secretary. [March 20, ’15.] 

Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal—This com- 
pany has filed a petition with the California Railroad Com- 
mission for permission to construct more than twenty grade 
crossings and one under-grade crossing along the Haw- 
thorne cut-off between Watts and Redondo Beach, a fran- 
chise for which has been granted. 

San José (Cal.) Railroads.—Work has been begun by this 
company on the-construction of a modern standard-gage 


electric line from the northeasterly city limits of San José — 


to Linda Vista, in place of the present narrow-gage line. 
The old line will be used from Linda Vista to Toyon:) 

*Cour d’Alene, Idaho.—The project of an electric railway 
system joining the principal towns of the Coeur d’Alene 
district and extending to Coeur d’Alene has been revived. 
Prior to the present European war the enterprise had been 
successfully financed. French capitalists had sent their 
engineer here to report on the proposed road, and the report 
was favorable to early construction. Among the local people 
interested are Herman J. Rossi, Hugh Toole and William 
Fishinger, all of Wallace. 


Lewiston-Clarkston Transit Company, Lewiston, Idaho.— 


Work will be begun by this company within ninety days on 
the construction of a 144-mile extension in Clarkston. The 
route to be followed will be south on Sixth Street to High- 
land Avenue and west on Highland Avenue to Thirteenth 
Street. The company has already asked the Council for 
a franchise to construct and operate the proposed line. 


Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, Chicago, Il.— 
This company will remove the old rails in Washington Street, 
Waukeegan, from Sheridan Road to Spring Street. These rails 
were used when the old Bluff City Electric Railroad operated 
cars in Waukegan. The company has ordered from the Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Company 225 tons of material for the 
construction of a bridge near Milwaukee. 


Keokuk-Jefferson City Electric Railway, Keokuk, Iowa.— 
In connection with this company’s proposed line from 
Keokuk, Iowa, to Jefferson City, Mo., a meeting was held 
in Paris, Mo., at which a committee was appointed to raise 
$1,850 among the citizens for the survey of the line through 
Paris. Practically all of the amount has been raised. Funds 
for the survey have already been subscribed in Clark and 
Lewis Counties and are being solicited at Shelbina. H. W. 
Knight, Chicago, is interested. [Oct. 9, ’15.] 


Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway, Bonner 
Springs, Kan.—Work on this company’s extension to Law- 
rence is progressing rapidly and it is expected that cars 
will be operated into Lawrence by the first of the year. 
Construction of the line to Topeka will be begun as soon 
as the Lawrence section is completed and operating. 

Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Wichita, Kan.— 
This company’s extension to Hutchinson is practically com- 
pleted and it is expected that the track will be ready for 
the operation of cars to the city limits within five weeks. 


*Baltimore, Hancock & Berkeley Springs Railroad, Balti- 


more, Md.—Rights-of-way are being purchased for a pro- — 


posed electric railway to be built from Hancock to Berkeley 
Springs. Littleton F. Johnson and J. M. Savin, Baltimore, 
are interested. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Southern Electric Railway.—Grading 
has been begun at White Rock on the Zumbrota extension 
of the St. Paul Southern Electric Railway. The completion 
of the line to Rochester will give this company the shortest 
route to that city from St. Paul, 86 miles. 


Hattiesburg (Miss.) Traction Company.—An agreement 


has been reached between the citizens of Hattiesburg and 


the Hattiesburg Traction Company whereby the company 
will extend its lines to the Woman’s College at once. 


cep 


Se a ee 
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Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo.—Work 
has been begun by this company on the construction of 
tracks on Main Street from Twenty-fourth Street to 
Twenty-seventh Street, through the big cut south of the 
Union Station. 


City Electric Company, Albuquerque, N. M.—This com- 
pany has taken over the property of the Albuquerque Trac- 
tion Company sold at a special master’s sale on Oct. 1. 
George Roslington is president of the new company and 
Lloyd Sturges secretary and treasurer. 


New York Municipal Railway Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—The Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict of New York has approved the contract and plans 
submitted by this company for the construction of founda- 
tions and structure of Section No. 2 of the Jamaica elevated 
extension. This comprises 2.2 miles of two-track elevated 
railway extending from Walnut Street along Jamaica Ave- 
nue to Cliffside Avenue. The commission also approved 
the form of contract submitted by the company for: the 
erection of steel for additional tracks on the Myrtle Ave- 
nue line from Willoughby Avenue to Palmetto Street, as 
well as for certain additional work on the Lutheran Ceme- 
tery line. 

New York State Railways, Syracuse, N. Y.—Work has 
been begun by this company raising and improving its track 
on Douglass Street between Graves and Oak Streets, Syra- 
cuse. The work will cost about $9,075. 


Cleveland & Ohio Central Electric Railway, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Steps are being taken to secure final right-of-way 
for this company’s proposed line. Construction will be be- 
gun as soon as the right-of-way is obtained. E. A. Norton, 
Cleveland, general manager. 


Oklahoma & Interstate Railway, Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
Plans for the proposed interurban line between Galena, 
Baxter Springs, Columbus and Miami were furthered at a 
recent meeting of the Galena Commercial Club. The com- 
pany is ready to begin construction on the line as soon as 
the $10,000 bonds asked from Galena are voted and the right- 
of-way obtained. A committee was appointed to go over 
the proposed route and obtain an estimate of the cost of 
purchasing terminals and obtaining a right-of-way to Bax- 
ter Springs, 5 miles west of Galena, and after the estimate 
is made to go before the Council and ask it to call a bond 
election. [Sept. 25, ’15.] 


Sandwich, Windsor & Ambherstburg Railway, Windsor, 
Ont.—This company will make application to the Ontario 
Railway Board for permission to extend its tracks on Ottawa 
Street and Strabane Avenue, Ford City. 


Rhode Island Company, Providence, R. I.—Plans are be- 
ing considered to double+track this company’s line on 
Chalkstone Avenue from Smith Street to Mount Pleasant 
Avenue. The plan also involves the possible extension to 
Unit Street. 


*Sumter, S. C.—Plans are being considered to build an 
electric railway from Sumter to Shiloh, thence via Turbe- 
ville to Olanta, about 32 miles. It is reported that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sumter is interested. E. I. Rear- 
don, Sumter, is secretary of a committee in charge of sur- 
veys, rights-of-way, etc. 

Carolina, Greeneville & Northern Railroad, Greeneville, 
Tenn.—Bristol has been definitely decided upon as the ter- 
minus of the Carolina, Greeneville & Northern Railroad. 
Bristol and Sullivan County subscribed and paid nearly 
$20,000 toward the preliminary survey, options on rights-of- 
way, terminal and factory sites, etc. The new line will be 
built between Bristol and Knoxville via Kingsport, Newport 
and Sevierville. The new road will use electric power but 
will be equipped to handle freight cars of the connecting 
steam roads. [July 10, ’15.] 

Houston, Richmond & Western Traction Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.—Engineers will be in the field within the next 
thirty days locating the line for the Houston, Richmond & 
Western Traction Company and actual construction will be 
begun within sixty days thereafter. The line will extend 
between San Antonio and Houston, entering each of these 
cities over the local traction company’s rails. Passengers 
and express will be handled. Motive power will be sup- 
plied largely from the Guadalupe River at Seguin and 
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Gonzales. Two routes are being considered for the inter- 
urban, one by way of Seguin, Gonzales and Columbus, and 
known as the northern route, the other by way of Suther- 
land Springs, Cuero and Yoakum, and known as the south- 
ern route. E. Kennedy, who is promoting the line, has 
already obtained bonus and stock subscriptions amounting 
to nearly $300,000. He anticipates raising an additional 
$200,000, represented by town sites and right-of-way. 
[Sept. 25, ’15.] 

Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railway, Ogden, Utah.—This com- 
pany has completed its extension from Ogden to Preston 
and operation will soon be begun. 


Petersburg & Appomattox Railway, Petersburg, Va.— 
The grading on the Petersburg & Appomattox Railway, 
which is expected to link Petersburg with Hopewell and 
City Point on or before Jan. 1, is progressing rapidly. The 
work has been completed as far as Cedar Level, and a con- 
siderable amount of material to be used in the construction 
of the road has been delivered. Cross-ties are being spread 
along the right-of-way and the laying of rail will be com- 
menced at Cedar Level within a few days. [Aug. 21, 715.] 


Chicago & Wisconsin Valley Railroad, Madison, Wis.— 
It is reported that this company will resume construction 
at once on its line between Portage and Madison. J. E. 
Jones, president. [June 19, 715.] 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del—The power house of the People’s Railway at 
Sixth and Hawley Streets is now being converted into a 
carhouse by the Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction Com- 
pany. The merged systems will receive power from the 
plant of the company on the Brandywine. The carhouse at 
Delaware Avenue and duPont Street is being enlarged 30 
ft. x 1389 ft. The new shops, which will be 30 ft. x 100 ft., 
will also be located at Delaware Avenue and duPont Street. 


Union Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind.—This com- 
pany will remove its station at Alexandria, Ind., to a point 
nearer the business section of the city. 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Wichita, Kan.— 
Work has been begun on the construction of this company’s 
$10,000 terminal at Hutchinson. 


Lehigh Traction Company, Hazleton, Pa.—Work has been 
begun by this company on the construction of a new car- 
house near Hazle Park. 


Philadelphia & Western Railway, Upper Darby, Pa.— 
Steps will soon be taken toward the erection of a new sta- 
tion at Norristown for the joint use of the Philadelphia & 
Western Railway and the Lehigh Valley Transit Company, 
whose lines connect at that point, to relieve the congestion 
now caused by the loading and unloading of cars of both 
lines in the middle of the street. At a conference of rail- 
way Officials and the highway and railway committees of 
the Norristown Borough Council, it ~was the unanimous 
judgment that the station should be an overhead structure. 
The engineers of both companies are now working on the 
plans. 

Ogden, Logan & Toledo Railway, Ogden, Utah.—Among 
the improvements to be made by this company is the con- 
struction of carhouses, storehouses and repair shops 
amounting to from $145,000 to $160,000. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Cumberland & Westernport Electric Railway, Cumber- 
land, Md.—This company has purchased additional coal 
land at Reynolds, adjacent to a mine that has supplied the 
power house at that point for twelve years. It is expected 
that considerable saving will be effected by the operation 
of the new mining property. 


Burlington (Vt.) Traction Company.—This company will 
install one 500-kw. 600-volt d.c., six-phase, 60-cycle, 
900-r.p.m. compound-wound a.c. self-starting rotary con- 
verter; three 165-kva., 2400-volt, high-tension to rotary con- 
verter voltage low-tension, single-phase 60-cycle O. I. S. C. 
transformers and one two-panel switchboard. The apparatus 
has been ordered from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Des Moines (Iowa) City Railway is reported as planning 
to purchase twenty-five new steel cars. This item has not 
been confirmed. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J., is reported as preparing specifications for ten new 
city cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Boone, 
Iowa, has added a new single-truck folding step car to its 
Fort Dodge Street Railway equipment. The car is of the 
same type heretofore used by this company. 


Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
was noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 9 as 
having issued specifications for the new double-truck cars. 
These cars will be 45 ft. 1% in. over all and will be of all- 
steel construction, steel carlines being used. The United 
Gas & Electric Engineering Corporation, New York, which 
prepared the specifications, has designed the car closely after 
the type of the new New Orleans cars, except that it will be 
slightly shorter and will have cork insulation for its roof 
and sides. These cars will be for city service in Erie, Pa. 


TRADE NOTES 


W. McKay White has resigned as sales manager of the 
Esterline Company, Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of 
“Golden Glow” headlights. 


Johnson Fare Box Company, Chicago, Ill, has received 
an order to equip with fare boxes the ninety-two new cars 
ordered by the Connecticut Company, which will be oper- 
ated in New Haven, Bridgeport and Hartford. 


W. S. Miller, who resigned as general superintendent of 
the St. Louis Car Company last November, has moved 
from his home in St. Louis and has purchased a 140-acre 
improved stock farm at St. James, Mo. After this enterprise 
has been thoroughly organized Mr. Miller hopes to locate 
with some company either in the manufacturing or selling 
end, 

Root Spring Scraper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
received an order to equip all the cars of the Michigan 
Railway’s 2400-volt third-rail line from Kalamazoo to Grand 
Rapids with its No. 3 pneumatically operated scraper. This 
completes the equipment of all city and interurban cars 
owned and operated by the Michigan United Traction Com- 
pany and the Michigan Railways. 


Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y., has leased 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth floors of the new 
Telephone & Telegraph Building at 195 Broadway, to be 
occupied by the general departments now located at New 
York, with the exception of the engineering and patent de- 
partments. It is expected that the removal into this build- 
ing will take place during the summer of 1916. 


Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of George A. Blackmore as gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of the activities of the New 
York, Montreal and Atlanta offices, with headquarters at 
New York. Resident Managers A. Dean of New York, T. H. 
Patenall of Montreal and Sales Engineer Brastow of At- 
lanta will report to him. He will eventually be located in 
Swissvale in charge of sales, construction and commercial 
engineering. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that, effective Aug. 1, the sale of 
the standard product of the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany will be handled by the prime mover department of the 
electric company. E. H. Sniffin, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
has been appointed manager of the prime mover depart- 
ment, and as such will direct the sales of the product of this 
company as he has done in the past. Mr. Sniffin became as- 
sociated with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company 
in 1888, first as salesman and afterward as sales manager. 
In 1908, when the Machine Company organized a sales de- 
partment, Mr. Sniffin was made sales manager. Subse- 
quently in 1905 he was elected vice-president, which posi- 
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tion he held at the time of the organization of the prime 

mover department of the electric company. A marine de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Machine Company has also 
been established, with headquarters at East Pittsburgh, 
which will handle all matters pertaining to the sale of ma- 
vine refrigeration and main propulsive machinery for ves- _ 
sels and auxiliaries using this class of apparatus. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, Providence, R. I., — 


has issued a circular describing the successful results ob- — 


tained from installing the Grinnell automatic sprinkler in — 
a large number of plants and factory buildings. 


Internal Combustion Locomotive Company, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., has issued Bulletin No. 1 describing its in- 
ternal-combustion locomotives and railway motors, for rail- 
way and street car service, also for industrial usage. Fuel 
for this method of operation may be gasoline, kerosene or 
distillates. The locomotives are built for heavy grades and ~ 
sharp curves and range in weight from 5 tons to 50 tons, — 
Only one man is necessary for operation. 


S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, New York, N. Y., has is- _ 
sued an ingenious advertising circular entitled, “Read What — 
a Few Users Say About S. K. F. Ball-Bearing Hangers,” — 
which includes a large number of testimonial letters as to 
the effective use of the ball-bearing hangers. The cireular ~ 
is prepared in quick reference form. The bottom of each ~ 
page extends beyond the preceding page. On each margin © 
of extension the substance of each testimonial letter is — 
summed up in one sentence, so that each summary is legi- — 
ble without turning over the pages of the circular. t 

C. A. Wood-Preserver Company, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., has __ 
issued a sheet descriibng examples of the longer life of — 
treated as compared with untreated ties. This contention is — 
well supported by an illustration showing the difference of — 
condition between a treated and an untreated tie of equal — 
time length of service, which were removed from a test 
track of the Denver City Tramway Company. Mention in — 
the folder is also made of successful results obtained from — 
service on the Asheville (N. C.) Street Railway, Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Railway, Ohio Electric Railway, Galveston 
(Tex.) Electric Company, Minneapolis (Minn.) Street Rail- 
way, Union Electric Light & Power Company and Green- 
ville (S. C.) Traction Company. : 


JOVIANS HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
CHICAGO 


Business sessions addressed by prominent men in the elec- 


trical industry and extraordinary entertainment features _ 


marked the thirteenth annual convention of the Jovian Or- — 
der held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 18, 14 and © 

15,1915. Reigning Jupiter Homer E. Niesz and his general 
convention committee did themselves proud in preparing 
and conducting the business and entertainment program of 
the convention. The principal addresses were delivered by 
E. W. Lloyd, vice-president Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, and president of the National Electric Light 
Association, who spoke on “Extending the Utilization of 
Electrical Energy”; H. M. Byllesby, president H. M. Bylles- 
by & Company, who spoke on “The Public Utility as a Fac- 
tor in the Development of a City”; Ernest McCleary, past — 

president National Electric Contractors’ Association, who 
spoke on “Safety in Electrical Installations”; John F. Gil- 
christ, vice-president Commonwealth Edison Company and 
president Electric Vehicle Association of America, spoke on __ 
“Contingent Benefits from Promotion of Electric Vehicle 

Sales,’ and H. L. Doherty, president Doherty Operating 

Company, who addressed the association on “The Relation — 
of the Jobber to the Electrical Industry.” Entertainment — 


features included a luncheon tendered by the association of __ 


commerce of Chicago Oct. 13, where an address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus; a reception and dance giv- 
en by the executive officers and the Past Jupiters’ Associ- 
ation Wednesday evening; a luncheon tendered by the Blec- 
tric Club-Jovian League of Chicago, Thursday; degree team _ 
competition at Powers’ Theater, Thursday afternoon; an- | 
nual rejuvenation with a class of approximately 300 candi- 
dates, Thursday evening, and the Feast of Jupiter, Friday ” 
evening. 
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4 Rare street railway manager in the small city has 

found that light-weight, single-truck cars enable 
him to promote public favor and consequently to in- 
crease patronage by making economically practicable 
the installation of more frequent schedules on his lines. 
Because of the fact that for his initial expenditure the 
manager gets a larger number of units when he invests 
in the light equipment, the first cost of putting on the 
frequent schedules is no larger. Then, through their 
ability to distribute the load more evenly, the light 
cars make operation more economical and therefore 
boost the net profit of the lines. Greater ease of control 
and more rapid acceleration give the light cars the 
advantage of increased safety. Get acopy of Brill Bul- 
letin 216. 
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